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EDITORIAL NOTES 


HERE never was anything more unfortunately done, in the 

history either of the B.B.C. or the Labour Government, than the 

way in which the B.B.C.’s assistance to Grand Opera has been 

arranged and announced. Mr. Snowden announced in the House 
of Commons, on Nov. 21, the terms of the subsidy to British Opera. We 
quote the Times : 


To assist in the performance of operas both at Covent Garden and in provincial 
centres, the Treasury would find £5,000 on January 1, and £17,500 a year for five 
years beginning from April 1, as additions to the income of the B.B.C. The B.B.C. 
would thus be the agents for this expenditure, and a revised agreement with the 
Postmaster-General sanctioning this new activity would be laid before Parliament. 

-Mr. Snowden, who was more than usually indistinct, was understood to add that 
other subscriptions would be found by the B.B.C. and private persons, and that 
special performances of operas at very popular prices would be given at the centres 
_ subsidized. 
The Times’ Parliamentary Correspondent writes : 
| While members of all parties are anxious to ensure the continuance of grand 
opera at Covent Garden, and the broadcasting of a large number of the operas, 
doubts were expressed last night as to whether this is the right time to embark on 
_ further outlay of the kind indicated by Mr. Snowden in Parliament yesterday. It 
is true that a considerable proportion of the revenue of the British Broadcasting 
Corporation goes back to the State, but, even if no fresh expenditure is imposed, 
_ the new proposal means that there will be less money available from this source 


towards the relief of taxation. 


rave doubts, head-shakings, and sneers, in a large portion of the Press 
followed this announcement. Why? Simply because the thing was 
announced as a State Subsidy. And why was it announced as a State 
Subsidy ? Presumably because the party now in Office idolizes the State 
and thinks that the more the State spends the better. 


Ss ee 
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Not a State Subsidy 


N point of fact it is not a State subsidy at all. Thirty thousand pounds 
Ii all are to be raised to finance Covent Garden, of which £17,500 1s 
to come from the State, nominally. We say nominally, because actually it 
does not come from the State at all: the State is merely handing back to 
the Opera a very small portion of the money which it quite irrationally 
abstracts from the B.B.C. The gross income of the Corporation from 
licenses last year was {£1,470,000. Of this 12} per cent, or £183,750, was 
taken by the Post Office, and the Treasury took £341,949. Of this sum, 
taken with the right hand, £17,500 is being handed back by the left and 
called a ‘ State subsidy.”” There never was such humbug. If the Govern- 
ment had merely announced that the percentage of profit made by the 
Post Office was to be fairly reduced not a dog would have barked. 


The Tax on Broadcasting 


HAT it really comes to is that the State is levying an enormous tax 

on Broadcasting, in a perfectly arbitrary manner. What it costs the 
Post Office to collect the license-money we do not know. But patently the 
Government takes vastly more than that from the B.B.C. Money paid by 
the public for the entertainment and instruction supplied by the wireless 
—the public’s money, not public money—is calmly appropriated by the 
Government “in relief of taxation ” simply because there is nobody to 
stop the Government appropriating it, and the more the licenses increase 
in number, the more money the Government collars. Why should the 
Post Office’s funds be swollen by moneys subscribed for the hearing of 
symphonies by Beethoven and lectures on French Grammar ? Why not 
the Board of Education’s ? Simply because at the beginning wireless was 
thought of, not as education or entertainment, but as telephony. 


The Only Logical Basis 


HE only logical financial basis for the State’s abstraction of money 

would be a basis of cost to the State. Were this adopted the B.B.C.’s 
net revenue would be considerably larger. And there is no reason in the 
world why the B.B.C. should not use it to support any institution which 
may be used for the purposes of the programmes. The Queen’s Hall 
Promenade Concerts are supported by the B.B.C. : they are concerts which 
_ happen to be held at Queen’s Hall instead of in a studio. It is reported 
that some fifty operatic performances annually are to be broadcast from 
Covent Garden : that fully justifies the expenditure of the subsidy. And, 
provided the performances given are of a suitable kind, there is no reason 
in the world why a National Theatre should not also be subsidized. Why 
the prospect of getting the money for a National Theatre this way should 
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_ be regarded as alarming we simply cannot make out. Here we are in a 
country where it is regarded as monstrous to spend public money on the 
higher civilizing agencies, and where private enterprise is unable to finance 
either the Proms., the Opera or a National Theatre, and people grumble at 
a happy accident whereby all these things can be kept up for an indefinite 
period on money subscribed in very small sums by a vast public for just 
the very entertainment which these institutions can supply. 


The Future 


les revenue of the B.B.C. is increasing yearly. At present there are 
2 only about three million licenses, which means that only about one 
_ family in three in the island has a wireless set-—though a small margin may 
_ be allowed for those who have sets but no licenses. Within ten years the 
number will probably double: and the revenue. Is the State to go on 
taking its proportion of dues “in relief of taxation” and then hypo- 
critically handing back a tiny part of them as a “‘ State subsidy ” of this, 
_ that or the other? If the Government wish to serve the Arts, let them 
avoid dangerous controversy, and reorganise the system whereunder the 
State filches so much which is subscribed by the public for Bach, for the 
Gersham Parkington Quartette, for Whackem and Smackem, for Sir 
Oliver Lodge on the Next World, for Professor Huxley on This World, 
for Sir James Jeans on Other Worlds than Ours, for the Racing Results, 
and for the Reports (more doubtfully) of the Sub-Committee of the 
Special Drugs Committee of the Narcotics and Stimulants Sub-Section 
of the Evil Habits Committee of the League of Nation, in order to spend a 
little more on other forms of what is broadly called Social Service. The 
_ newspaper attack on the Opera Subsidy has been quite absurd, and 
_ made without any consideration of the essential facts, or, perhaps, with 
the notion that any stick is good enough to beat a dog with : but it must 
be added “tu |’as voulu, Georges Dandin,’—the Government “ asked 
§ for it.” 


: 
The Export of Pictures for Exhibitions 


by sea. A painting once it is backed is never quite the same. It will prob- 
ably be argued that (though with English paintings it may be different, as 
_-we have more of them and do want to make them better known) the risk 
of damage to our foreign Old Masters outstrips any advantage that might 
be gained by export. The old masters, it may be suggested, should be 
_ preserved intact as long as possible and exposed to no avoidable risk. 
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The Bold Course 


HAT is all a part of the general “ Safety First ” policy. For ourselves 

we feel that, after the vast generosity which Foreign Governments 
have shown us in lending pictures for the Flemish, Dutch, Spanish and 
Italian exhibitions at Burlington House, we should be mean were we to 
refuse our best to exhibitions abroad. It is one thing to take the utmost 
possible care in packing and shipment : it is another to be so solicitous 
about preserving our masterpieces that we dare not act on our generous, 
decent even, impulses. Not in that spirit were the great pictures painted ; 
but with passion and without reckoning of cost. 


Ugliness and Noise 


\ X JE commend an admirable little pamphlet, England, Ugliness and 

Noise, by Ainstie Darby and C. C. Hamilton (P.S. King & Son, 1/6). 
This is one of the soundest little expositions of the case for the C.P.R.E. 
that we have yet seen: and its range is even wider than that might indi- 
cate : 


In the towns complaints of fresh nuisances swell in number and variety—com- 
plaints about motor-cycles, cars, lorries, speed-boats, aeroplanes, pneumatic drills 
and loud-speakers (grossly loud). At the beginning of the last century the Industrial 
Revolution threw the conventions of the time into obsolescence and the prevailing 
social ethics went down in a welter of grab and scramble. Again to-day we find that 
mechanical progress has outstripped both the law and the conventions with disas- 
trous effects to the peace of a large number of citizens. 


There are chapters on Building, Roads, Motors, Speed Boats, Electric 
Cables, Industry and Rural Britain, Aeroplanes, Fumes, Pollution of 
Rivers and Mechanical Music. They are all good, and that on Aeroplanes 
deals with a subject generally burked. “‘ We shall not,” say the authors : 


get much farther in any part of our enquiry until the mechanical parrot stops 
shrieking, “‘ Progress !”’ ‘‘ Progress !”’ ‘‘ Progress !”’ and comes down from its 
perch. Enough has now been said to show that mechanical progress is not an end 
in itself. ‘The man who is worried day and night by a monotonous noise loses the 
power to work or enjoy himself. By entering his whole life the nuisance spoils the 
fulfilment of his personality. It therefore denies him an elementary right. More- 
over, if there is pain to be borne in a cause which to us seems good we must be 
willing to share it. In practice this will mean that we shall look for a remedy. It 
is not to be found in the suggestion that people living near aerodromes should 
abandon the houses which were built first. 


Here we have a nuisance which is increasing: municipal aerodromes are 


multiplying : private aeroplanes are multiplying: if the enthusiasts are 


to be believed, some day aeroplanes will be almost as common as cars. 


Think of the din of one! Think of the din of a hundred thousand ! 


Ultimately somebody may begin to think of compulsory silencers. The 
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authors’ main suggestion is for a “ Board of Amenities ” to deal with abuses 
as they arise. As Lord Crawford says, the scheme “ is one which certainly 


_ deserves careful consideration’’. 


The National Book Council 


Aa organisation which exists to sell more books is naturally looked 


upon favourably by THE Lonpon Mercury. It is therefore pleasant 


to receive the fifth Annual Report of the National Book Council, (13, 
Henrietta Street, W.C.z), and to read the comforting assurance of the 
_ President, Sir Charles Grant Robertson, that the percentage of completely 


_bookless homes is certainly much lower than it was when he was a young 


-man. The object of the National Book Council is to make that percentage 
_ still lower, and one of the means which they employ to this end is the issue 
_ of most useful lists of books, of which there are now a hundred and twenty- 


five in existence, devoted to different subjects, varying from fiction to 
philosophy. They also supply book-shops with what is elegantly called 
-“ publicity material,’ and provide lectures on the history of books. Thus 
_ though, like all associations which are largely commercial in composition, 
_mere bulk of sale is one of the chief objects of the Council, it is also doing a 
_ great deal to improve the quality of the nation’s reading ; and it is on this 
ground, of course, that we commend its activities to our readers. The aim 
_of the critic is to recommend the good book ; and if the bookseller can co- 
operate and sell the good book in large numbers, so much the better. 
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A Library List 
Fiction : The Fool of the Family. By Margaret Kennedy. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 


a The Man Who Made Gottlieb. By Anthony Bertram. Chapman and Hall. 7s. 6d. 
’ Non-Fiction : Poems. 1914-1930. By Edmund Blunden. Cobden-Sanderson. tos. 6d. 

: The Book of Fleet Street. Edited by T. Michael Pope. Cassell. 10s. 6d. 

_ 


Heinemann. 8s. 6d. 
The Kangchenjunga Adventure. By F. S. Smythe. Gollancz. 16s. 
The Victorian Tragedy. By Esmé Wingfield-Stratford. Routledge. tos. 6d. 
The Annual. Edited by Dorothy Wellesley. Cobden-Sanderson. 7s. 6d. 
Hans Andersen. By M. R. James. Faber and Faber. 15s. 


. Some Letters from Abroad of fames Elroy Flecker. Edited by Hellé Flecker. 
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PEN DRAWING 
Lewis-Hart 


By Patricia 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE 


HE NATIONAL BOOK COUNCIL is offering prizes in connection with 
its Christmas competitions, which are open to all but members of its own 
staff. Competitors should send in their manuscripts by Friday, the 12th 
_ December. All details may be learned from the Secretary to the Council, at 
3, Henrietta Street, W.C.2. 
@ Bo a 

Ibs BOY PLAYERS, of Clapham, for their third Christmas production, have 
¢ chosen The Heir at Law, a comedy by George Colman the Younger. Those who 
_were so fortunate as to be present at the previous performances of this company will 
: doubtless take advantage of the announcement, and procure their tickets at once, in 
sure and certain hope that their trouble will be amply rewarded. The performances 
_ begin on Saturday, the 13th December and end on Saturday, the 2oth December, on 
both of which dates the play will start at 3 p.m. ; on the intermediate days it will start 
at 8 p.m. Tickets from 1s. 6d. to 5s. (inclusive of tax) may be had from the Secretary, 

_at 4, Rectory Grove, Clapham, at which address also the play is to be performed. 
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= HE BRITISH MUSEUM has issued, as usual, several new series of Christmas 
" cards, ranging in size from Imperial Quarto to Post Card, and in price from 1s. 6d. 
to 2d. Most of them are reproductions of mediaeval illuminations, though there is a 
series of post cards illustrating scenes from the Hundred Children Roll of the Ming 
Dynasty, and another of early seventeenth-century Mughal paintings. One could 
wish, however, that the authorities responsible for these delightful alternatives to the 
conventional holly, cock-robins, and village’ churches smothered in snow, would 
extend their activities in the direction of the rococo and the baroque. 
‘ a a a | 

i HE latest number of The British Museum Quarterly (Volume V., Number 2) 
. celebrates the acquisition of the Luttrell Psalter and the Bedford Book of Hours. 
‘The Museum has also received valuable additions to its Egyptian collections in the 
shape of the Chester-Beatty Egyptian Papyri—eight ancient papyri, written in hieratic 
‘in the period of the nineteenth and twentieth dynasties. The third papyrus is extremely 
interesting, in that it contains on the recto the only dream-book recovered from ancient 
Egypt : there is an illustration of it in the Quarterly. Other important accessions to the 
Egyptian Department are the Maxwell Bequest of Egyptian Antiquities, also illus- 
trated ; and Dr. Robert Mond’s gift of numerous objects in faience, including a 
statuette of a man wearing a kilt and a wig. ‘The Harvey Hadden Gift of Oriental 
ceramics fills several gaps in the Museum’s collections, the Ming accessions being 
particularly important. The Department of Manuscripts has benefited considerably 
by the generosity of Lady Capel-Cure and the Grenville family. This is a number of 


even greater interest than usual, and the illustrations are particularly clear. 


: 


STANLEY SPENCER 
. By Powys Evans 
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POETRY 


TWO POEMS 
The Little Devil 


HE Sun has his spots, the Moon has her shadows, 
The Sea has his wrinkles, the Land has her warts ; 
Sweet Faith has her doubts, and lovers their quarrels, 
And nothing is perfect in all its parts. 


How lovely is a garden when neglected ! 
What could be uglier than a perfect face ! 
Shall I then call my Love a perfect angel 
Sent down from Heaven to take a mortal’s place ? 
How could she wear and last this common life, 
Unless her charms had some alloy of evil ? 
An Angel, no; but by Love’s two extremes, 
Of ice and fire—‘‘ Come here, you little devil!” 


Lobe Lights his Fire 


foe lights his fire to burn my Past— 


A Pee oe ee Te hy NN 


There goes the house where I was born ! 
And even Friendship—Love declares— 
Must feed his previous flames and burn. 


Oe ee ae MI RT Ne Oe PEN RP LY ERD Ne ae Thee Ae 


I’stuffed my life with odds and ends, 
~ But how much joy can Knowledge give ? 
The World my guide, I lived to learn— 


From Love, alone, I learn to live. 
W. H. DAVIES 


To a Wild Linnet Overlooked 


KNOW this music ! Happiness wildly is 
[= of it, brook-like. Silence a song is, 

Clear unto eyes unenvious. And deeply do I 
Drink the swift motion, the slow outstretching, 
The wary pause, this and that way sharply to _ 
a Question the green earth out of your bird’s bright 
Timorous eyes. 


| 
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O do not fear us : we are not bound by 
Any stale laws of hatred, now we are 
Travellers, sight-seers, lovers and searchers whose 
Nurture is neither death nor exhaustion of 
Any sweet life, but vision and sudden 
Surprise of the exquisite spirit ; the song, 
The silence of joy, that, unconscious in you, 
Fountains to heaven. While we saw we rejoiced ! 
O bird that sat preening, reposing, enjoying 
Warm days before spring. 

FRANK KENDON 


Autumn 


ET pavements covered in leaves, 
\ X | And Summer’s last rose-noble spent. 
O who with pale face bent 
Toward the towering shade that thieves 
Warmth from the light, light from the firmament, 
Hears not a nearer cry, more eloquent 
Even than the wind that grieves ? 
KARL PARSONS 


Fligh Head Castle 


HE water still runs under High Head"Castle. 
There my friend and I used to sail little boats of sticks 
But the tide of life has run past us 
And the boats are wrecked. 
The little eddies are round the rocks. 


Nevertheless I would give many years of life 

For the old stories round the fire, 
You, too, life has not treated kindly. 

The fish go down the Eden, but shall we never return, 
Go back to the old days ? 

The water still runs under High Head Castle. 


MAURICE WOODS 


eA Prayer for the Dead 


PIRIT who art in us, as we in Thee 
S Have been and shall be, 
I would entreat Thee, praying for him whose name 
And habitation unto Thee are known, 
Unto Thee only. 
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Send healing to the wounds with which he came 
So hurt out of the strife, 

The difficult adventure of our life ; 
And let him not be lonely, 

Because he could not bear to be alone. 


Release him from his sins, his but not he, 
The dark strand 
Woven into the bright woof of his nature 
By who knows what hand. 
Let him forget the wrongs he had to endure, 
The wrong that he has done, 
Forget the long agony 
Of Love extinguished, hopes killed one by one. 


Comfort him, Lord, comfort his dear soul 

In the communion 

Of the beloved saints who have passed on, 
They who will best know how to make him whole. 
So shall his spirit go home, just as it came 

To us, a vision 
Radiant and swift and beautiful as flame. 


If any wave may cross the abyss and touch 
The dead where they abide, 
Let my great love which cries to him without cease 
—He needed it so much— 
My love reach him on the other side. 


Let not my tears, but his be wiped away, 
His secret tears be dried. 

Grant him Thy peace, Thy peace for whom I pray, 
Past understanding peace. 


The Sleeping-Car Conductor 


OLTING, rushing through long nights, 
Shunting in the junctions, 
Wheels creaking at their functions 
And orange station lights. 
Sleeping car, Orient express, 
International, secure, 
Yet the passengers insure 
Their jewellery and their dress. 
Madame, why wear your pearls at night ? 
You are in my charge, it is quite all right. 


ANON. 
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Blue upholstered separate doors ; 
Number nine and number ten, 
Uninteresting business men. 

I can hear their heavy snores 

To the rattle of the wheels ; 

Sellers of Parisian lace 

To some little Balkan place, 

Loudly swaggering at their meals. 
Yes, Madame, they are uncouth, 

You curl your small disdainful mouth. 


Seeing every station pass, 

Knowing nothing but the name, 
Strange how stations look the same 
Through a rather dirty glass ! 
Frontiers, passports, different nations, 
Custom houses, cold and bare 

In the early morning air, 

Yellow walls of frontier stations. 
Then, Madame, you hand your keys, 
Drawling sweetly, “‘ If you please.” 


Queer that couple! He is a Greek, 
She is Russian and her eyes 

Show the longing to despise 

Him as he sits there fat and sleek 
With his greedy hands out-spread. 
She with all her memories torn, 
Filled with hatred and with scorn 
Contemplates her bridal bed. 

No, Madame, you will not see 
Other people’s tragedy. 


Always watching, always waiting 
On some peevish traveller’s whim, 
With the blue lights burning dim ; 
Women tired and irritating, 

Men liverish complaining. 
Travelling through three solid days, 
Lovers change their charming ways, 
Selfishness remaining. 

You, Madame, just file your nails 
While the train shunts on the rails. 


POETRY 


The Englishman swears away 

At the American’s gramophone play ; 
The Frenchman refuses to pay 

‘* Dix francs pour une simple bouteille 
De Vichy.” And I must agree 

With them all, though what do I care 
If the Englishman has enough air 

Or the American has her iced tea? 
But oh, Madame, for you 

Is there nothing I can do ? 


With your small red mouth like a seal 
Struck on your strange white face, 

As if wishing to close the place 
Which taught you to feel. 

A green stone on your hand, 

No wedding ring lies there, 

I do not think you care 

For that simple golden band. 

Yes, Madame, I might have known 
Why you are travelling here alone. 
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PERCHANCE TO DREAM 


By MICHAEL JOYCE 


T seemed to him that he was a commercial traveller, sitting in the 

corner of a third class smoker on a train bound for a small town on the 

East Coast. It seemed that he was making this journey not on account 

of business, but of some family affair. In his pocket, he knew, was a 
letter from his sister, the first she had written him for some years; an 
urgent letter begging for his help, yet so vague in its terms that he wondered 
whether she herself knew from what danger or misfortune she was asking 
him to save her. It seemed that her fears were in some way related to her 
husband, but she did not suggest ill-treatment ; there was a reference to 
her little boy, but she did not say that he was ill. He had never seen his 
sister’s child, but, looking back into the dim past, he found an old dislike 
of her husband, whom he remembered as a tall, raw-boned, red-headed 
Scot, a chemist in a small way of business and a dabbler, he seemed to have 
been told, in chemical experiment. 

The vagueness of the letter was tiresome to a man who, though he had 
no living interest in his sister and had made no effort to see her for several 
years, was yet too much a brother to leave her appeal unanswered ; for 
there was no doubt that she longed for his support, whether in fact she 
needed it or not, and for this reason, perhaps, her ill-chosen words had 
given him uneasiness, her very poverty of expression leaving in the mind a 
dim fear, too shadowy to combat. Such feelings, however, the traveller 
determined to ignore, finding it more comfortable to fancy that the hus- 
band’s business was failing and that this was merely a request for money 
to avert impending bankruptcy—the plain meaning tortured into the like- 
ness of an indefinable foreboding by the sense of shame that begging 
excites in decent people. So, his mind was at rest ; he hoped that the loan 
—common sense would call it a gift—need not be large ; but money was 
at least a thing he understood, and on this understanding he settled down 
to read a magazine for the rest of his journey. 

This was not, it seemed, his first visit to the town ; perhaps he had been 
there on business. On leaving the station he found that he knew how to 
reach the road his sister lived in, although he had certainly never called at 
the house itself. It was a desolate evening at the dead end of autumn ; 
what few visitors the town could boast had left it long ago, and indeed it 
was hard to imagine what could ever have brought them there, for the 
front was low and undistinguished, the beach poor and dirty, the build- 
ings cheap and tawdry ; the speculators who had hoped to popularise the 
place had run mean streets of semi-villas out into the fields, where the 
roadway and the pavement petered out in heaps of rubble and clay. The 
whole place was stamped with squalid failure. 

He found his sister’s house on the outskirts of the town, where a nagging 
wind set the peeling posters flapping on an abandoned hoarding and drove 
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a flock of straws and papers along the empty street. The house was badly 
built and out of repair like all the rest. For some time there was no answer 
to his knock, and when at length the door was opened it was slowly, as with 
Suspicion. It seemed that for the moment he did not recognise his sister, 
so changed was she from the plump easy woman whom he had pictured as 
the writer of that letter. Now he could better understand his uneasiness 
at her appeal, for she was pale and thin, disordered in her dress and harassed 
in expression. She had acquired little nervous movements which seemed 
new to him and which distressed him. He had expected her to greet him 
with some warmth of gratitude for his prompt response to her letter, and 
was surprised to find her manner cold and constrained. 

The front door opened into a dark and airless lobby, at the end of which 
he could see a door panelled with coloured glass. In there, his sister 
whispered, the Chemist conducted his experiments; their combined 

_sitting- and dining-room was on the first floor. Ascending the stairs they 

_ reached the first landing which led to two short flights of five stairs each— 

_ the house was as clumsily planned as it was badly built—one leading to a 
bedroom in the front of the house and the other to another landing out of 
which the sitting-room opened. Where the stairs met this second landing a 
Japanese bead curtain hung across the way. The Traveller noticed how the 
long strings of beads clicked together as they closed behind him, and 
wondered why women loved to hang such ugly, useless things about the 

place. The sitting-room was at once cold and stuffy, the smouldering fire 

_ serving rather to raise a draught than to warm the room. They sat on either 
side of the hearth in constrained silence. 

Well ? he said, at last. I’m glad you came, she said ; it’s the child I’m 
troubled about. The child ? he said; I thought perhaps it was money. 
No, you needn’t have thought that, she protested ; my husband earns 
enough to keep us, though it’s true we’re not rich ; he’s all right about 
money. No, it’s the child ; I’m terribly anxious about him ; it gets worse 

_and worse ; it’s horrible, it’s horrible. 

__ She spoke the last words more to herself than to him, and it was clear 
that now she had persuaded him to come down to help her she was un- 
willing to talk about her trouble. Her womanish unreason tried his temper, 
but he was sorry for her at the same time. He tried, clumsily enough, to 
soothe and coax her. At the first kind word she began crying silently ; he 
eft her time to recover a little and then began to question her. Was it, he 
asked, the child’s health ? Yes, it was his health ; he had been ailing for a 
long time now ; but it was more than that, she said, something worse than 
that. Do you mean it’s his mind ? the Traveller asked ; Yes, I suppose so 
she replied with hesitation ; I don’t know, I don’t know. 

It seemed that at this moment the child entered, moving with an un- 
‘natural staidnesswhich argued an appalling lack of vitality. It was impossible 
to guess his age from his grey, expressionless face ; his head was large, far 
too large for his flimsy body and mean limbs. Good evening, Uncle, said 
the child. Do you know me,then ? asked the Traveller,eyeing him curiously. 
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Why, yes, replied the child; you’re my mother’s brother. But how do 
you know that ? asked his mother uneasily; I never told you he was 
coming. The child shook his head indifferently and walked soberly out of 
the room, not troubling to close the door. The bead curtain could be 
heard clicking outside as he passed through. The Traveller rose and 
closed the door after him. : 

Well, he said, sitting down, what’s wrong with the child then ? is he 
always like that ? Yes, always the same, she said. And what does he do all 
day ? asked the Traveller, does he play ? No. Does he read, or what ? No, 
she said, he doesn’t often read ; he just sits there quite quiet, thinking to 
himself ; he doesn’t speak much. Well, said the Traveller, he certainly 
doesn’t look very healthy ; do you think this place doesn’t suit him ? No, 
replied his sister, it’s a poor place, but the air 1s good ; and she went on to 
explain that they had settled here simply on account of the child, the 
doctor recommending the East Coast, and the Chemist being offered the 
business, cheap, a day or two later. But the child did not seem to have 
benefited by the change ; indeed it rather seemed that he was gradually 
getting worse, though it would be hard to define what was wrong with him. 
The Traveller asked whether the child was in the hands of a good doctor. 
No, his sister said, her husband would have nothing to do with doctors. 
Why ? he asked ; does he think that the child is well ? No, she said, but — 
he insists on treating the child himself ; that’s what frightens me. 

The Traveller, sitting with his back to the door, became aware that he 
was being watched. He turned sharply. The door, which he remem- 
bered having closed after the child, was open, and an enormous red- 
headed man was standing framed in the doorway, his hand on the knob. 
He took two silent steps into the room, still staring at the Traveller, who 
noticed that he walked in his socks. You gave me a turn, he said ; do you 
always go about like that ? The Chemist nodded, chuckled softly, and 
walked out again. The Traveller closed the door after him. I don’t like 
people to creep about the place like that, he said, shaking himself. He 
opened the door again, suddenly, but there was no one on the landing. 
Let’s light the gas, he said, and draw the curtains ; it’s a wretched evening. 

So he treats the child himself ? he asked after a minute or two had passed. 
Yes, she said. Gives him medicine, does he? Yes, she said. He’s not 
qualified to prescribe, said the Traveller ; he’s no right to do that ; even 
doctors don’t treat their own family. He will do it, she said, though I beg 
him to let me take the child to a doctor ; but he won’t hear of it. Does he 
give any reason ? He says the doctors don’t know their job, she said ; he 
gives the child a dose of some kind night and morning; he mixes it 
himself in the room downstairs I showed you; sometimes he makes me 
give it him. And have you no idea what the stuff is ? asked her brother. 
No ; but he thinks it’s something wonderful. 

The Traveller asked her why she did not take the child to see a doctor — 
without letting her husband know, but she said she would not dare. He 
would find out somehow, however dark she kept it; the child might tell 
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him, for she knew that the two talked together sometimes when they were 
alone. And suppose he did get to know, her brother asked, what then ? I 
don’t know, she said, but I’m frightened of him. And so was he, a little, 
the Traveller realised ; still, he must do what he could for his sister, who 
was clearly ready to break down. He told her that if she would tell her 
husband, in front of him, that she insisted on the child’s being properly 
treated and refused to give him any more of the drug, he would support 
her as best he could. But she must nerve herself to face it out this evening, 
for to-morrow business would call him back to London. She seemed grate- 
ful for the offer, but was afraid, she said, to be left alone with her husband 
_afterwards. Nonsense, he said ; he’s never ill-treated you, has he ? Look, 
you speak to him to-night, and to-morrow morning we’ll both take the 
child along to see the doctor ; then we’ll come back here together and the 
three of us can talk it over quietly and see whether he’ll ie by what the 
doctor says: if the doctor says, as he’s sure to, that the child must take 
‘nothing but what he prescribes himself, then your husband will have to 
agree to it, of course, and if he goes back on his word you just send a wire 
to me and let me know. In the meantime I’ll make a few enquiries and 
find out the rights of the case in law. What can he do to you, anyway ? 
You mustn’t let your nerves get out of hand, you know. Why, even sup- 
pose the man was a homicidal lunatic, you’ve got the neighbours at hand 
to help you ; and perhaps you could get someone in to sleep with you... . 

This time he was prepared and turned as the door opened. The Chemist 
entered noiselessly, placing on the table a medicine glass half full of a clear 
liquid. He looked across at his wife with an air of malevolent enquiry. She 
gazed back at him helplessly and at last gave a timid answer, Very well. He 
nodded and silently left the room. 

He knows, he knows, she whispered when the door was shut ; didn’t you 
see the way he looked at me ? Well, he may have guessed, said her brother 
uneasily ; you should have told him then, you know. I couldn’t, she said. 
The Traveller found himself infected by her fear. It was absurd ; the 
Chemist was a big brute, far more powerful than himself, but it was 
ridiculous to suppose that there would be appeal to physical force. Angry 
with himself for his qualms he took up the glass and threw its contents into 
the fire. There, he said, that’s the end of that ; I’ll speak to him when he 
comes back ; don’t you worry. 

She left him to put the child to bed, coming back later to lay the cold 
‘supper. The Chemist joined them in his shirt-sleeves, his fingers browned 
with acid. Not two words were spoken throughout the meal. As they rose 
from the table the Chemist said, Did you give it him? No, said the 
‘Traveller, she did not. The Chemist ignored him and asked his wife 
again, Did you give it him ? No, she said, very white, I... knocked it 
over. That’s not true, said her brother ; I threw it on the fire ; the child 
must see a doctor ; you can’t go on treating him yourself, he’s getting worse 
and worse. The Chemist still looked across the table at his wife. You 
won’t give it him, then ? he asked. The Traveller nodded urgently at his 
; Q 
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sister. No, she said desperately, l won’t. The Chemist gave a low chuckle, 
nodded, and left the room in his stockinged feet. 

There, said the Traveller when he was gone, that’s over now ; that 
wasn’t so bad, was it ? She was still white with the strain. That’s not all, 
she said ; he’ll not take it as quietly as that. Nonsense, said her brother ; 
what can he do? After all, there are two of us. I don’t know, she said ; but 
he’ll come back, I know he will. The Traveller, although he laughed at his 
sister’s fears, was careful to take a seat from which he could command the 
door. They sat there in uncomfortable silence until gradually, since all was 
quiet, the woman’s colour returned and they found themselves in conversa- 
tion. They spoke of old friends, names forgotten for ten or twenty years, 
reviving childish memories as the only common ground between them. 
The Traveller, a lonely man, wondered why he had seen his sister so rarely 
in the past, resented her marriage with this dour brute of a husband. It 
was true, he said to himself, blood was thicker than water after all ; and he 
told her that if this trouble should end in a breach with her husband she 
might look to him ; she could keep house for him and bring the child ; he 
was not a marrying man, but he found it a poor life that was spent in — 
furnished rooms and commercial hotels. 

The evening passed for them both in a gentle melancholy which made 
them loth to leave the fireside. Well, said the Traveller at last, it’s getting 
late ; it’s been a quiet evening after all, you see ; you'll be all right now, — 
won’t you ? I'll sit up with you if you’d rather. Yes, I’m all right now, she 
said ; thank you, you’ve been very kind to me. . . . I'll show you to your 
room. That’s all right, he said ; and we’ll go and see the doctor in the 
morning. He opened the door while his sister drew back the curtains and 
opened the window top and bottom to air the room. Outside there was a 
high wind which made a sudden draught in the close atmosphere. ‘The 
stairs and landing were dark and the house was in complete silence. 

As he stood there with his hand on the door knob he heard his sister 
behind him give a little gasp. What’s up now ? he said, looking round. 
She was staring at the gas-burner over the mantelpiece. The flame flickered 
and then ceased, leaving the room dark except for what dim, diffused light — 
filtered through the driving clouds and in at the narrow window. He said, 
What’s wrong with it ; does it want a shilling ? No, she said breathlessly, 
it’s not a slot meter ; I’ve never known it do this before. Well, he said, 
there’s not much odds now we’re off to bed ; you’ve got candles. . . . 
Hush, she said, didn’t you hear it, didn’t you. . . . She stopped, breath- 
less. He could hear a slight rustling like wind among the leaves, a tiny 
click-click from the landing; then suddenly, framed in the doorway, 
enormous in the gloom, stood the Chemist, an axe raised above his shoulder. © 
The Traveller recoiled instinctively, and on the instant the man was — 
through the door and making straight across the room at his wife. There 
was a scream, a scuffle, and a crash. Crossing the room in panic the — 
Traveller found his sister still cowering against the further wall while the — 
Chemist lay inert upon the floor, his head in the hearth. The Traveller 
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pepined his face in what small glow came from the dying fire ; the fore- 
ead was wet with blood. Realising quickly that he had tripped and 


. stunned himself he feverishly tried to turn his mind to action. Quick, he 


said, we must tie him up before he comes round ; what have you got? 
Have you got any rope ? Quick, for God’s sake ; tear the table-cloth into 
strips ; if he comes round first he’ll kill the two of us ; he’s killing-mad. He 
struck a match to find the axe, which he hid in a corner. Here you are, 
said his sister ; will these do ? She was stuttering with fear, but she had 


_ kept her nerve. That’s right, he said ; here, you must help me ; we must 
_ do it in the dark, there’s no time to get a candle. In the dim light they 


fumbled with the limp wrists and ankles, lashing them together as tightly 


as they could with the clumsy strips of serge. Pull, said the Traveller ; 


_hever mind hurting him ; it’s either him or us. At last they had him tied, 
dragged and pushed him towards the table, and made him fast as best they 


could to the legs. Now, said the Traveller, get a candle, several, and some 
rope or cord ; here are the matches ; I’ll watch him till you come back. 


_ I'm frightened, she said ; I daren’t go downstairs alone. You must, he said 


urgently ; I can’t leave you with him, he isn’t safe like this ; quick, now, 


_ there’s a good girl. She went. 


Left alone, the Traveller examined the body again. The heart was still 


_ beating and the blood on the forehead was already nearly dry ; soon he 
_ would be coming round. If only she would hurry with that cord—their 
_ makeshift lashings would not hold him long, a great brute of a man with a 
_ maniac’s strength at that. At a pinch they might both cut and run while he 
_ was struggling to get free ; but if he did get loose he’d kill someone before 
_ he’d finished. He wondered whether there was a telephone in the place. 


His sister came back with a candle, the only one, she said, in the house, and 


_a good length of stout box-cord. The light was cheering, and the Traveller 


was able to secure the brute’s hands and feet carefully and at his leisure. 


_ There, he said at last, straightening his back ; he’s safe enough for the 
_ present ; now, is there a ’phone in the house ? Good ; go down and ring up 
_ the police and tell them to send round several men, with a straight-jacket, 
_ if they’ve got one, as soon as they can. Oh, but I’m frightened, she said ; 
_ it’s so dark on the stairs ; don’t make me go. I’m afraid you’ll have to, he 
_ said ; here, you can take the candle ; come, it’s nearly over now ; run along 
- quick, there’s a good girl, and the police will be along in a minute or two, 
and then everything will be all right. He could see that she was ready to 
collapse at any minute, but she took the candle and went downstairs. 


In the dark he heard a low moan ; soon, his eyes growing accustomed to 


the absence of the candle, he could see some movement in the huge figure 


on the floor. He knew that the brute had come to and was trying to free 
himself. The table creaked. You can’t get loose, said the Traveller 


Le a 


sharply; you’ll only hurt yourself trying. There was another moan 
followed by silence. The woman returned with the candle. Are they 


coming ? he asked. Yes, she said, they promised to send the men at once. 


How far, he asked, is the police station ? The other end of the town, she 
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said ; but it won’t. . . . She broke off with a scream as her eye fell on the 
Chemist. Look, she whispered, look, he’s watching us. At that the 
Chemist shut his eyes and moaned again. For God’s sake loose me, he 
whined ; these cords are killing me. Don’t answer him, said the Traveller ; 


we can’t take any risks. For God’s sake, the Chemist whined again in his — 


vile Greenock speech, for God’s sake let go my legs from the table so I can 


lie straight. We could do that, couldn’t we ? said the woman weakly. No, ~ 


snapped her brother ; we can’t take any risks. 

The Chemist began to talk, lucidly enough ; he was all right now, he 
said, they need not be afraid ; he didn’t mind being tied up so long as they 
would ease him a little ; he was suffering terribly. When the Traveller 
ignored him he began to excite himself, threatening and imploring them by 
turns. He strained at the cords without effect, groaning and gasping, his 
face distorted, saliva trickling from his mouth. ‘Then he lay still and began 
to talk rapidly about the child ; it was hes child, he said, and it was to be a 
genius, a superman, the greatest man that ever lived ; fools that they were 
to stop the treatment, they should not stop it, he was the father and it was 
for him to say. His speech grew thicker, his accent so strong as to make his 
words barely intelligible. The boy was to be the greatest man that ever 
lived ; it was simple, it was easy, but no one else had found the way to do it. 
Hemp, Indian Hemp, Cannabis Indica ; they understood it in the East ; 
but here, what did the doctors use it for ? Chlorodyne and corn cures ; no 
one knew but him, it was his discovery ; steady dosing, minute at first but 
increasing month by month, from early childhood, and there was your 
genius, there was your pure intellect ; fools were afraid of drugs, the 
doctors said they were harmful, yet all the great men had taken drugs in one 
form or another, all of them ; they had suffered because the effect on the 
adult brain was to disintegrate the mental controls and unbalance the 
faculties ; but steady assimilation by the growing brain, that was his 
discovery, no one else had seen it ; it was simple but all the clever people 


missed it. The child would be the greatest man the world had ever seen ;_ 


and but for meddling fools. . . . He broke off, panting. 

There was a silence. The woman sat cowering in a chair, gazing fascin- 
ated at her husband. They’re a long time coming, said the Traveller at 
last. Yes, said his sister, they should have been here by now. The Chemist 
was eyeing them cunningly ; he began to whine and wheedle. He was safe 
now, he said ; they could let him go ; he must have his way with the child, 
that was all ; cross him there and he was fighting-mad, but, that apart, he 
was as sane as they were. There was no response. He moaned, pulling 
feebly at the cords. Water, he gasped, for the love of Christ. Give him 
some water, said the woman, if you think it’s safe. The Traveller filled a 


glass from the carafe on the sideboard and, kneeling warily beside the | 


Chemist’s head, poured the water into his open mouth. The Chemist 
spluttered and spat it out. You’ll choke me, he said between his coughs ; 
loose my hands and let me take it myself ; I can’t drink lying here. The 
Traveller shook his head. For the love of Christ, whined the Chemist, just 
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B my hands go from the table so I can sit up. The Traveller shook his 
ead. 

There came a loud knocking at the front door which echoed through the 
still house. Quick, said the Traveller, run down and let them in ; here, take 
the candle. Between them, in their haste, they dropped it and were in the 
dark. Quick, where are the matches? said the Traveller, fumbling on the 
table. I left them downstairs, she said. Then you’ll have to go in the dark, 
there’s nothing else for it ; there’s not a spark left in the fire. I can’t, I 

_ daren’t, she whimpered ; I can’t face those stairs again. The knocking was 
_ Tepeated. For God’s sake, said the Traveller sharply, pull yourself to- 
_ gether ; you must go—very well, then, I’ll go myself and you must watch 
_ him. There came a low groan from the floor. No, cried the woman, don’t 
_ leave me with him, I can’t bear it, he’ll kill me, he’ll kill me. While the 
_ Traveller stood perplexed the knocking was repeated, louder. Then we 
_ must leave him, he said desperately, and both go down. No, no, she 
2 sobbed ; he’ll break loose and kill us on the stairs; we mustn’t leave 
him... . I'll go. She went to the door but drew back in terror from the 
dark landing. It’s no good, she said helplessly ; you go, you’ll have to. 
_ Yes, I’ll have to, he said ; there they are again, that’s the last time they'll 
‘ knock ; they’ll think it’s a hoax and clear off. Now watch him and don’t 
_ answer a word ; don’t give him the water whatever he says ; Ill be back with 
_ the police in thirty seconds. Now, watch him. 
___As he ran downstairs there suddenly came into his mind an explanation 
_ which he had not been seeking : that the Chemist had turned the gas off 
_ at the main before making his attack. Reaching the hall he flung open the 
- front door. There was no one on the step. The high wind had cleared the 
sky and the street lay in bright moonlight. He stepped out on to the pave- 
~ ment, looked to the left—there was no one—looked to the right, and there, 
_ turning the corner at the end of the street, was a posse of policemen. They 
_-were gone. He shouted, too late. He could not make up his mind to 
_ leave his sister alone with that brute any longer, trussed up though he was ; 
_he was afraid that her nerve would go completely. But if he rang up the 
_ station they might have decided that it was a hoax and merely ring off. 
_ Every moment as he considered the policemen were farther away. He must 
_ ring up and take his chance of persuading them. He stepped back to the 
- open door ; in front of him the hall yawned velvet black after the moon- 
- light. As he stood, half in the light, halfin the shadow, he heard the tiny 
sound of a scuffle upstairs, a crash, a scream cut short as it began, then 
_nothing. The house was silent. Then he heard a quiet click-click at the 
~ head of the stairs. Silence again ; he could hear nothing and see nothing in 
the darkness. There was the least sound of a little shuffle on the stairs like 
_a faint breeze, and his ears, keyed up by fear, caught the sound of rough 
_ fingertips feeling their way down the wall. He felt sick ; his heart shook 
him, but he could not move. There was a dim whiteness in the gloom and 
then the glint of steel ; then it seemed that he heard a slow deep chuckle 


_ from the foot of the stairs. . . . 
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UNCLES 


By ROMER WILSON 


DREAMT last night of riches. I was rich. Sacks of sovereigns were 

sent to me in a cart. I bought golden goloshes, pearl toothbrushes, a 

lion to ride upon, speaking apes, and a fantastic expanding house. Just 

as I was about to marry an emperor I awoke. I often dream of riches, 
for I am one of those people whose own mother had an unmentionable 
brother who died to all intents and purposes when he was shipped to the 
States. I think of him with a cheroot between his lips, fat and unscrupulous, 
in Mandalay, surrounded by miserable half-castes entrenched in a Conradian 
office bespattered with bananas, apes, and peacocks. I picture him with a 
cigar in New York, a long thin man with hare’s teeth and a pointed nose. 
An old bachelor, of course, otherwise my sequel could not come true. I 
should not be his heir. Sometimes I set him down in ’Frisco, abbreviated 
because he would be unable to waste time even in speech if it could be 
saved. He gazes upon the Golden Gate, thinking of railway trusts from 
the sixteenth storey of his offices. He speaks to himself in my conception of 
American slang. ; 

“Wal!” I hear him sigh, “‘ way back up home ” (meaning England) “I’m 
a clod ”’ (meaning dead and buried), ‘‘ but I’ll sprinkle dust in their optics 
yet ” (meaning he’ll return and dazzle us with millions). My imaginary 
uncle refers to money as “‘ dust.’”’ The ‘‘ dust ”’ meaning gold dust, hence 
gold, hence money. My ’Frisco uncle is fat and ponderous. He wears 
white spats and white waistcoats. Uncle Frisco, as I call him, is a different 
man indeed from Uncle Bronck, who is Jack London’s double with a 
circulation like Gene Stratton Porter’s. He makes his money in lines of 
words, not in railway lines. Bronck has been a regular devil in his way, a 
cut-throat, a thief, and he has an unpleasant familiar feeling when he walks 
past Sing Sing, and knows as well as I do, who have learnt it at the cinema, 
what graft signifies, and the plight of the poor chap who is broke when the | 
police lay hands on him. 

I love the cinema, for there I meet my three American uncles, each rich 
in his own way, but Uncle Rock of New York the richest of the lot. 

You may not believe me, for I am only twenty really, a flighty girl who 
wants money and young men and popularity and praise and fine clothes ; 
you may not believe me, but the wonderful thing is happening. My mother 
has had a letter from America in a man’s hand. She is not aware that I know 
it. I took her breakfast up to her and on the way I had to examine the 
American postmark. New York was on it. I have seen Uncle Rock’s 
writing ! I can almost die happy. Uncle Rock has written. Hallelujah! — 
Perhaps he is an unhappy bigamist in the last stages of woe appealing to _ 


mother to support his wives and families. He is now in the Hudson feeding 


the fishes. Did he commit suicide in a bathing dress or in his rags? My _ 
dreams and my premonitions could not be so dreadfully wrong. Mother 
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might send for me to tell me the golden news. Mother will send for me. 
It is evening. I am itching all over. Iam simply in agony. Mother keeps 
a deathly silence. I could shake her. Really it is absurd to be so dark about 
a relation. If father were alive he would have told me. He let the cat out of 
the bag about mother’s brother. Mother is half-witted if she thinks I am 
not old enough to hear about my uncle, be he billionaire or bigamist. 
Perhaps after dinner, in the gloaming, I shall receive the joyful news. No, 
I cannot pretend for a moment that my dreams are really fake. I know 
Uncle Herbert. That was Rock’s English name. I know Herbert, with 
whom | feel so familiar, will not let me down. He has been telepathising all 
these years with me. How very, very strange! Poor uncle has perhaps 
_ been calling me to him. Perhaps I ought to have gone. Mother would never 
_ have let me, for, of course, he may be a forger or have got women into 
trouble. 
__ My mother is handsome and grandiose. I am sure she wanted heaps of 
_ boys instead of me. She likes all my boy cousins. She can manage boys, but 
_ she is quite at sea when she has a girl to deal with. She becomes quite 
- broken up and vague when she has to face me. In spite of it, she has com- 
_ bined with me to bring me up quite well. Herbert perhaps can deal with 
_ girls. He is vague perhaps with boys. Perhaps his cleverness is confined to 
_ money-making. What can he call himself ? Not Herbert Terence Spencer- 
_ Hope-Spencer, who had to clear out of England and at mother’s dictation 
_ (for she managed all her brothers except the Rev. Mark, whose stupidity is 
_ vast), left the blame and the sporting chance to Mr. C, who is now so very 
_ rich and did not go to jail. Mr. C. proposes often to mother, but I do not 
_ like him and unless I am married mother dare not accept him. She stays in 
_ bed to breakfast instead, in order to show her independence, for she is 
quite young enough to get up at six every morning if she chose. It gives her 
a superior place to deal with me from. Now she is hugging my uncle’s 
_ letter for just the same reason. After all he is much more my uncle than her 
_ brother. I have been thinking about him for years and she has made him 
dead. Dear Uncle Rock! Perhaps he will not die for ages. Perhaps his 
_hare’s teeth will be replaced with short fake ones. His pointed nose will 
hang over his chin. Perhaps Herbert was handsome like mother. But 
_ Herbert is now Uncle Rock, who is as ugly as an uncle can be. 
Mother has been very quiet to-day. She has stuck her tongue into her 
cheek oftener than usual. I wish I could break her of the habit. She 
: drummed on the table at lunch and hardly said a word. She is thinking very 
hard about something. She kept addressing me as Edith in a solemn way 
_ which made me jump out of my skin every time, but it was only to ask for 
something trivial like the salt or her book. _ 

I shall have to ask her about the letter, I believe, after all. I can’t go to bed 
like this. My nerves are in such a state that I should not sleep. She cannot 
_ be so indecent as to hold up the news all night. Mother is not a gossip. A 
_ more reserved woman (no, I must say lady, mothers are not women) it 
_ would be hard to find. I will pass the time by reconstructing uncle’s letter. 


Or 
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What has he said ? I think it is clear and businesslike. What does he call | 
mother ? Agatha? Aggy or Pim, or my dear sister, perhaps ? No, I think — 
Agatha or Pim. He is either formal or intimate. Aggy is half way between : 

“¢ My dear Agatha (or Pim) : 

“It is a long time since you heard from your brother, longer than we 
could have wished, but you said I was dead. Dead I am to you, perhaps, 
but you and your kindness and foresight live in my heart. I am rich. 
Your intuition was right when you shipped me to the States. C.’s mouth 
would gape if he knew the extent of my haul. You put us both on the right 
track. I have at my command ” (here I, Edith, have difficulty over the 
dollars sign. I fabricate something amphibious, half a £, half an exclama- 
tion mark) “ $20,000,000” (is that the right number of noughts ? ) 
“twenty million dollars ” (writes my methodical uncle in words as well as 
figures). ‘‘ I have not married. I have no heir. Perhaps, my dear Pim ” 
(or Agatha), “‘ you could lend me a boy, for I am certain that Providence has 
given you a dozen. If I am wrong, and you have only a girl, let me make 
her my heiress. I will not leave that rat of a Mark anything. His vicarage is 
full of rabbits. Twenty thousand pounds apiece will do for his offspring. 
I will give your children a million of English pounds between them, share 
and share alike, but, Pim, send me a boy to rear in the business, or a girl to 
adopt as my kid. 

“Your brother who is always asking favours. 
** Jocelyn P. Rockhampton, 
alias H.T. S.-H.-S.” 

I am proud of the kid touch at the end. America has influenced but 
little him of the rabbitty teeth. I am overjoyed in my imagination to be 
adopted by my dearest uncle. I dream of how I force mother to part with 
me. She is very reluctant to let me be adopted by the old boy. In America 
nieces and uncles perhaps marry. Perhaps it is improper. Never mind. 
Mother must lump it or come to live with us, but I am English and English 
nieces often live with uncles. I shall belong to the Younger Set, the Upper 
Ten, the Four Hundred. I shall have a house on Long Island and buy ~ 
everything advertised in Vogue. I shall get thousands of clothes from — 
Paris, ride in my own automobile filled with tortoiseshell hair-brushes and 
a private buffet and have a boudoir. After dinner surely mother will tell me 
the news. 

It is over. After dinner mother became gloomier and gloomier. She 
really can be as silent as Medusa, and gave me awful sensations of tragedy by 
mere abstraction. We had partridge, half of one for each of us. I love it. 
After the sweet, mother began to show signs of beginning to talk. Her eyes 
moved more freely, her skin relaxed. At last— 

“‘ Edith,” she said, and took the letter out of her dress. 

My heart reared on to its hind legs and stuck there. 

“* Here is a letter from America,” she continued. 

“Yes,” said I. “ Who from ?”’ My whole inside rattled down like a 
cartload of bricks. I felt like a watch that has been flung on to the floor. 
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- From your Uncle Herbert, dear.” 
q Premonition one is right,” thought I, feeling a little better. 
I find it very difficult to talk to you about it,” said my mother. “ I feel 
very responsible. This is a grave crisis in your life.” 
~ Premonition two correct, a change.” 
I looked sympathetic over myself. 
__ “ My dear child. I wish this had never come. I wish Herbert had been 
drowned in the Atlantic, I wish, I wish—” 
Mother was becoming melodramatic, thought I, at any rate for her. 
~ You are not educated for it,” she suddenly and irrélevantly said. 
“ For what ? ”’ said I. 
“ For the position.” 
_ “For what, for what, for what position?” cried I. “Is he a 
millionaire ? ” 
6e Yes.” 
“ Let me go, mother!” cried I, “‘ let me go. I can do it.” 
___“ My dear child. You do not understand. A terrible thing awaits you. 
Unless you have read this letter, you cannot possibly conceive what I 
hesitate to tell you.” 
- “ Does he want me for a daughter ? ” 
“Yes, he wants to take you from me.” 
I was unable to be delighted because of my mother’s sad face. 
“* How rich is my uncle ? ” 
_ Mother was glad of the respite. “‘ He owns about four hundred thousand 
pounds, dear.” 
“Not a millionaire.” 
** A dollar millionaire, dear, two million dollars, dearest.” 
“ Has he any children, mother ? ”’ 
“A terrible daughter, my dear.” 
-“ Poor uncle.” 
** He wishes to make you his co-heiress.” 
** Did he know about me ? ” 
* Yes, we write frequently.” 
‘Oh, mother ! ” I felt very sad and depressed. 
“‘ Read his letter, dear,”’ said my mother, handing it over to me. 
I took the letter, with misgivings, from her hand. 
“ My dearest Pim. (He used Pim) : 
__ “ Sally, your half-Semitic niece, demands that the business be settled 
once and for always. I want your girl. Somebody must carry on my 
- position with better grace than Sal. Send her over. She'll get a million 
when I go out if you do. I ask you as the only way out of my heirlessness 
to be kind once again and ship your ewe lamb. I'll try and make her the 
gainer. Sal shall be married before her Levi blood makes her Leviathan. 
_ Forgive puns. I mean disgustingly fat. I have no paternal affections there. 
- Your girl will have to kowtow to this child, who is eighteen, for a year or 
two. Can she stand it ? You would complicate matters. Sorry. Can you 
: R 
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console yourself with C.? Decide at once, play the open hand if you like, 
put it clear to the kid. (I was right, he ended with kid.) 
** Yours ever, 
“ Terry. 
“Terence H. Spalding, 
‘“« Fifth Avenue, 
SIN Meg Wat,” 

I felt quite devastated. I began to love my mother furiously. We looked 
blankly at each other. We did not want to lose each other. I did not want 
a million dollars. I was jealous of Mr. C. I began to sob, of course. Mother 
looked tearful. 

‘‘ What are we to do ? ”’ said she to me, as if I were the stronger. 

I felt a fool. My avuncular imaginings returned to me and made me feel 
ill. 

“Oh, mother,” I said, “‘ must I?” 

“‘ No, dear,” answered she, and a pause ensued. She let her eyes wander 
about the room. Suddenly she took the plunge and broke the silence again. 

* Ought you ?” 

“Ought I?” I answered mechanically. ‘I don’t care about Uncle 
Terry. I have never seen him.” 

“Uncle Terry is very kind, dear. He would give you the greatest 
advantages and make you happy.” 

“ But you?” 

“ T will take you there and make long stays.” 

“ But Mr. C.?” 

*T don’t know, dear.” 

“You couldn’t, mother.” I felt somehow the impossibility of resigning 
her.to Mr. C. I was sure he could not comfort her for my loss. 

“ I am thinking of you, Edith.” 

% ees thinking of you, mother.” Frankly, I was not, I was thinking of _ 
myself. ' 

‘* Dearest mother, I hate the sound of Sally. I should be like a governess.” 

“ She will play up to you, dear. She knows her father does not like her 
very much. You are to inherit. Governesses do not inherit. If you do not 
go, Edith, I am afraid life will be dull for you.” 

** But I shall have you.” 

She was flattered. I could see that. She did not think I was so fond of 
her. Suddenly she put it all by. 

“Sleep on it, darling,” she said, kissing me, and impulsively left the. 
room. 


In the darkness in bed I have thought very hard in order to meet mother ~ | 


with resolution in the morning. It is two a.m. 1 must write. I must. 
About midnight I suddenly saw a vision of my departure for New York. I 
saw into mother’s heart as she stood on the docks waving me out of Liver- 
pool. I was crying. That picture could not take place, because mother, of 
course, would cross with me. I saw into her heart. She said : 
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“ Dear Edith is gone. I am very, very sad and miserable. I have brought 
her up very carefully. I really miss her as only mothers can miss children, 
but really I feel a little free after being chained up for years, ever since 
indeed, I knew I was going to have her. It isn’t bad being free. I am alone, 
too. That is quite nice. I can have C. to tea. Dear C., after all, he under- 
stands me better than E. We are the same age. I think I love C.” 

How romantic ! Mother in love with the man who was left to the mercy 
of fortune by her brother! I have a wild imagination, I suppose. I have 


’ 


_ toned Sally down quite nicely. I have furnished and papered my New York 
_ boudoir. I have learnt to drive my own car. I am walking in a lovely 
_ tailor-made under the nice trees in Fifth Avenue and also lording it on 


Broadway. Now I am stiff with sleep, but excited. 
Mother has obviously been thinking. Perhaps telepathy happened 


__ again, and she handed her thoughts on to me in the night. I sat on the bed 
_ while she ate her breakfast and we talked about Uncle Terry’s struggles. I 


was surprised that mother had kept her communication with him so secret. 
Soon we were at the gates of the terrible decision again. I really trembled. 
“ We feel happier than we did last night,” said mother. 
“Yes,” said I, nervously feeling in her power. 
““T have a suggestion to make,” she said. 
“What ? ” said I. 
“That you should settle this matter alone.” 
“TI can’t!’ I nearly cried. ‘ Do not be cruel, mother.” 
“I want to give you carte blanche, dear.” 
I did not want carte blanche. I didn’t care twopence, when we discussed 


it, for the real points of the case. When we talked my only desire was to 
~ remain with mother. 


“Would you like me to go ? ” said I, suddenly, with a great effort. 
My mother began to hesitate, and weakly hid her confusion by buttering 


| another piece of toast methodically, as she alone can butter toast. 
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“I am divided, darling.” 
Immediately I conceived the thought that she was timidly trying to 


balance me in favour of her freedom, not consciously, of course. 


“T will go,” said I, with a spasm of heroism, springing off the bed into 
an upright position. 
“ There is no need to be hasty, darling,” said she, with a half-relieved 


look on her face. But I felt terribly resolute. 


* T will go and try it.” 

Soon I found myself lying beside her on the bed in her embrace, and we 
were talking about trunks and tickets, Lusitanias and Mauretanias. Both 
mother and I have vivid imaginations. I suddenly realised that this moment 
had long been in mother’s mind. She had lived up to it for years. I sud- 
denly knew that it had been mercifully in my mind also. I had lived up to 
it for years. Our decision was inevitable. 

I will stop this account of the crisis in my life with a dear old platitude : 
Reality is not half so nice or so hard-hearted as imagination. 
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I have not leaped out of my skin. Life is just as full of hair-doing and — 
headaches and inadequate feelings now I am rich (I counted myself rich 
the moment I decided). I have only been an heiress for an hour and Uncle 
Terry does not know yet. I hope Sally has not a Jewish nose. I hate them. — 
I hope. . . . Ihope—Oh, I must stop. I am always one erratic long hope. 
I suppose now, however, I must find a new set of dreams since my old 
stand-by has come true—more or less. 
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ENGLISHWOMEN IN FLORENCE 
By ALDO PALAZZESCHI * 


Y Florence, whether far or near, shall I ever be able to separate 
from your picture those beings whom my eyes saw among its 
first visions, those who are not easy to forget ? 

I see them carrying branches of blossoming fruit trees, 


_armfuls of wistaria or of lilac, anemones, narcissus, broom, cyclamens, 


daffodils, violas and roses, on those spring mornings which are so light and 


_ tremulous that the air seems to disperse to let one pass, or in the red sunsets 


_ of autumn, when the light intensifies itself lingering on the old stones, 


_ dripping into the green waters of the Arno, while in the mind rise the 


_ phantoms of centuries, gradually becoming merged into the reflection of 
_ the lamps, which light up one by one along the river-side. I see them, 
_ clasping a jar, a carved lantern or a frame, hurrying on the Ponte Vecchio, 
_ in those little streets and crossways on the other side of the Arno, along the 
_ Lung’ Arno Accaivuli and underneath the loggias of the Archibusieri, from 


Por Santa Maria to the Porcellina ; jealously guarding the golden wings of 


an angel of the Annunciation ; standing under an arch near a door, which 


though small and humble is somehow impressive ; sitting on the steps of a 


church or mute before the unexpected harmonies, which in the architecture 
greets you at every turning, rising and descending, carving a clear design 


_ against the background of the sky at sunset. 


Old Englishwomen, old because you are bound by time and by love to 


old things, that which binds you together to a little piece of this earth, as 


_ well as the spiritual attitude, which your frail body has taken, ignoring time 


and age. Away from your country, which was perhaps too grey and 
realistic for you, dressed out of fashion in these walls of another period 


_ where everything seems made and concluded, where it seems that nothing 


can be changed or added and nothing remains but to gaze! Here you 
found the Paradise or at least the Carnival of a restless, youthful spirit ? 
Florence was for you a beautiful, embalmed Apollo of which you made a 
religion. 

The Florentines, they all know it and it can be said openly, have always 


been rather caustic with their neighbours, finding it difficult to renounce 


_ that mordant wit, which in Tuscany from ancient times has risen so rapidly 
_ from the heart to the point of such quick tongues, and which the lips are 
_ incapable of keeping back, not from maliciousness, quite the contrary, but 


for the joy, as a sign of consummate civilization, of raising a real laugh, even 


_ if in this habit they should seem more civilized than humane, turning into 
- gaiety the gravest and most fastidious things of a higher level and generous- 
_ ly imparting it to others as a common treasure. Laughter makes good blood 
and is like the perfume of life in a civilized people. 


Well, in Florence, the Englishwomen were left in peace. They could live 


_ as they wanted to, they could love whomever they wanted to love, almost 
a er 


* Translated by Foan Haslip. 
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offering their absurdity as an excuse for mirth in exchange for their love. 
Only on Shrove Tuesday, in the poorer quarters on the other side of the 
Arno, bands of boys and girls masqueraded as English with straw hats and 
long, flowing veils, garbed in every species of coloured rag with umbrellas, — 
bags, bird-cages, purses and spectacles, passed through the principal 
streets, tottering, wavering on their legs and repeating the one word 
“* Yes ” amidst the laughing populace. ‘ 

They led a country life in city walls, their habits were simple and 
feudal, their houses were soberly adorned with beautiful, authentic Tuscan 
antiques, chosen and discovered with loving care, when they were not yet 
appreciated by us. You could have met there at the hour of tea some old 
immaculate gentleman or some rather evanescent youths with whom you 
held a puerile conversation, shaking with laughter over facetious remarks, 
or bon-mots and insignificant gallantries (among the guests there was 
always a pampered dog), or discussing seriously subjects of which not every- 
one would have recognised the gravity. They lived without eating, just 
nourishing themselves on nothing, sweetmeats, fruit, vegetables, and their 
clothes were those which their surroundings had been able to inspire. And 
if at first sight those clothes rather amazed the timid or cowardly onlooker 
it wasn’t difficult to retrace them to their original sources, recalling the 
churches and galleries, the convents, museums and chapels. Priests at the 
altar ? Toreadors? Butterflies ? Pages? Peasants from the province of 
Siena? Country lads and country girls from Montughi or Careggi? 
Fifteenth-century ladies ? Queens ? Halberdiers? The three wise men? 
Archangels ? And often many of these things together, Anne? Maria ? 
Gioconda ? Eleonora ? Simonetta ? Lucrezia ? Under vaporous veils, even 
in the most rigorous of winters their frail bodies contorted themselves rather 
chastely, similar to those flower-bedecked damsels with the twisted long, 
long necks which are so admired in the pictures of Sandro Botticelli. You 
understand me, it was no good applying the ordinary standards to people 
who had already entered into the realms of fantasy. Their age—even when 
octogenarians with the skin drawn like parchment over their bones, with 
wigs and false teeth, they were still children. 

Those women whom I saw every day and who were so different from my 
countrywomen, with whom they had nothing in common, neither in their 
carriage nor in their costume (living amongst them in the greatest proxim- 
ity without communicating), were one of the first attractions of my child- 
hood. My curiosity was heightened by the oddities and quaintness which 
bound them together. I noticed as well that while my gaze always returned _ 
to them with such fervour, my mother at whose side I walked, never gave 
them a look, treating them almost as if they didn’t exist. It was so obvious 
that I asked myself what art was employed so as not to notice them to that 
point. They were beyond discussion and they could have walked about 
nude or standing on their heads, covered with a mantle of Croesus or with 
old newspapers or rags to light the fire with, and still they wouldn’t have 
succeeded in making themselves conspicuous. While I couldn’t help 
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observing with what furtive and voracious looks my compatriots eyed one 
another, trying to scrutinise the minutest details and even yielding to 
temptation by turning round and looking back, or clearly showing their 
annoyance at not having at least one eye at the back, so as to be able to see 
more. One day my mother had put on a new dress and meeting an acquain- 
tance in the street, she stopped to exchange a few words with her. The 
acquaintance thought herself in duty bound to overwhelm her with rather 
unctuous compliments. “ How charming, how nice you look! What a 
beautiful dress, you look just like a foreigner!’ By that natural current 
which flowed between my mother and myself, it wasn’t difficult for me 
to notice that the compliments hadn’t gone down, and once we had left the 
effusive acquaintance I could feel that something was disturbing her, and 
I observed that she tried to go slowly, halting now and then in front of the 
‘shop windows so as to see her silhouette. On arriving home she remained 
fora quarter of an hour in front of her looking-glass, turning back and front, 
‘scrutinising herself above and below and from every angle, holding a 
second hand-mirror so as to see behind, making a few steps, observing her 
walk, till she finally undressed without having come to a proper decision, 
throwing off her clothes with a vague sense of uneasiness. So the honey hid 
“some insidious poison? Now I can quietly reconstruct in words my 
mother’s thoughts that day in the street, before the looking-glass, taking off 
her dress. “‘ A foreigner.’’ What did it mean in Florence to look like a 
foreigner ? Who were the foreigners of those days? The old English- 
women. There were others who came and stayed in the big hotels, passing 
in carriages, like meteors almost taking you by surprise. 'They were elegant 
and distinguished ladies whom you hardly had the time to notice before 
they disappeared. But the real foreigners, those whom everyone knew and | 
were satiated by, like members of the same family, they were those whom 
you met always jubilant and fresh, fresh—as the leaves of grass and the 
trunks of trees, which even the stones knew now and whom nobody looked 
at any more. “ A foreigner.”’ What was so dreadful and such bad taste and 
so queer about her dress ? Oh, what poison in the words of her friend, 
comparing her to one of those gibbering idiots, those figures of fun, those 
carnival subjects ! 
_ Such were my mother’s nervous fears that day and that more or less was 
the opinion with which the natives regarded those zealous apostles of 
beauty. 
‘ Those lived in the small suggestive dwellings of the ancient city, with the 
high windows and terraces on the river, with flowering roof gardens and 
loggias from which you could in a way make love to the town itself, and they 
disposed of limited and modest means. But there were the rich ones who 
established themselves in the historical and sumptuous villas of the 
neighbourhood, renting them or buying them direct, and where they lived, 
realising every secret aspiration. Little by little in the parks and gardens. 
the plants opened out as if they wanted to fill the world with happiness, the 
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birds sought refuge there from every part, they became the haven for 


! 
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sparrows, the roosting place of all birds, who built their nests ever lower 
and lower. Blackbirds, jays and tom-tits ended by building theirs at the 
range of human eyesight, so that you were able to look inside them by 
standing on tip-toe without the risk of frightening or molesting them. 
Swallows came right inside the house. All animals became less timid and 
contrary, dogs and cats subdued their cruelty and swollen with food lay 
stretched out in the sun, giving up being a nuisance just for the sake of 
being so, for the place they had found was too precious to be thrown away 
lightly. A peaceful arrangement secured by the love of their protection was 
established between animals of every kind. Spiders, rats, tortoises, lizards, 
snails, worms, insects, no one was excluded. And if a crime was perpe- 
trated between them, the thing assumed a grave importance. A real and 
proper inquest was opened between the servants who pretended to take the 
tragedy seriously and functioned as a court of justice in punishing or 
reproving the guilty. Also death assumed an impressive and serene aspect. 
They made wooden biers with trappings of silk and velvet and dug peace- 
ful graves among the roses. There were usually two, friends or sisters, or a 
lady and her companion, habitually ageing spinsters or widows, or women 
in the process of being divorced. Men were always excluded from that kind 
of life. And in'the evening, in a princely hall among clusters of burning 
candles and oil-lamps, surrounded by a retinue of stiff servants, they sat 
opposite one another almost in silence, in full evening dress, eating a 
luxurious dinner which rank and etiquette and their trend of life expected 
them to have served even when leading the simple country life. 
* % * #* 


To seal the love between the Englishwomen and Florence, the Queen, 
the most illustrious of all the women in England, came to pass the winter. 
After a first inevitable disillusionment, the inhabitants showed themselves 
very satisfied with their guest and the guest in her turn showed herself very 
satisfied with the town, so much so, that during the last years of her life she 
always returned for a long stay during the winter months. It is understood 
that the disillusion was that Victoria of England led in Florence a life as 
simple as the most ordinary and least disdainful of ladies. She drove 
openly round the viales and the surrounding hills in quite a plain carriage, — 
- dressed in black almost with negligence, and she always wore stuck on her 
head a white panama or felt hat which drooped over a plump, round face. 
For a nation of solid realists perhaps that was enough, but it didn’t suffice 
for a nation who cherished a sentimental love for the beautiful, who 
ventured to hope for something more, that a queen should at least live up 
to her réle which can be so delightful to watch. But the Sovereign never _ 
accorded anything, she never gave special greetings and she returned them — 
with rather hard brief nods, clearly showing her one wish to be left in 
peace to enjoy a few moments of liberty before dying. Her person was not — 
calculated to inspire, sitting as she did in the carriage with her bosom — 
sagging on her stomach, her neck in her bosom and the panama on her 
head : it was as if you saw under the dress a water melon surmounted by an 
orange, surmounted by an omelette pan. 
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It happened thus that once passing by that viale which since then bears 
her name, the wind carried away her hat. An eager citizen ran after the hat 
which was spinning round in the breeze. Hardly had he seized it than he 
thrust himself joyfully on the carriage which had stopped. The Queen 
herself took the hat out of the worthy citizen’s hand and thanking him 
with a cordial nod, she jammed the hat down on her head and the carriage 
went off. The man remained planted in the middle of the road with his 
legs apart like a cucumber. He never thought he would be left like that so 
soon after having restored a hat to a queen. Afterwards he told everyone 
that if that hat had been found by chance on the road, by any passer-by, the 


_ heart would not have expanded at the sight, and the most difficult thing 


_ would have been to guess the owner. 


Facts of this nature served to give the wrong aspect at the beginning to 


_ hopes and curiosity. It was known that in the gardens of her villa beneath 
_ Fiesole, the Queen promenaded on an ass followed by two little blacka- 
moors. But to a certain point it is not known how a rumour ran round 

_ which people believed and which made her popularity go up by leaps and 


_ bounds. It seems that the Queen in the later years of her life enjoyed a 


little glass now and then—yes—or something very similar. Just a little drop 


_ which makes you laugh and sing, as the humble people say. And that in the 


evening after dinner she was just a bit jolly, and that this happened fre- 
quently, almost every evening. In Florence, there flourishes a strong pre- 


_ disposition for making known certain weaknesses and errors of the senses, 
~ not really to condemn them, oh no, but for the great joy of being able to 


speak about them with the added luxury of elevating details, winking an 


- indulgent eye and condemning only with words. Drinking was more 


diffused in those days than now, and was considered only to be a venial sin, 
while wine was maintained to be the direct gift of God and it was a mortal 


_ sin not to profit by it. Apart from that, it served as the mother’s milk of old 
- people. Did she take her mother’s milk, the old lady ? Did she like every 


now and then to tipple a bit ? Perhaps there wasn’t the slightest foundation 


_ of truth in this rumour, pure popular fantasy, probably, but why refute 
_ it when it served as a means for the people to bring themselves nearer in 
their own way to the heart of a person, even though a Queen ? One can say 
_ that every citizen visualised her as a companion at his family meal or at the 
table in the wine shop. Affection and sympathy were given to her without 


reserve. And gently, gently, a reticent little story was wafted like a Septem- 


pirate AT tina ot iro ee 


_ ber breeze, one of those which are blown on the lips of the people, together 
- with the more remarkable events in the city’s life, revealing cleverness, 
~ good humour and intimacy and which hit lightly at the morals and customs 
_and asperities and hypocrisies of social life. The story said, ‘“‘ One evening, 


two evenings, three evenings—but every evening, now then ? ” 
“‘ Schicherona.” As it was divulged it became abbreviated for con- 


" venience and perhaps out of respect for the person to whom one knew that 
_ the story alluded, reducing it to this. “ Now then ? ” and nothing more. 


Now then ? Now then ? was repeated everywhere, omitting the rest, but 
s 
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everyone, even the cats on the roof knew who the “ Schicherona” was. 

During one of those years in Florence the inauguration of certain monu- 
ments (not beautiful in themselves) took place, at which the sovereigns of 
Italy graciously offered to be present, thus solemnising the occasion. And 
as Queen Victoria happened to be then in Villegiatura, among the many 
ceremonies during those days was a royal visit. And even the visit was 
in grand solemnity. : 

It is unnecessary to say that on those occasions the Florentines are all in 
the streets : even the most tenacious and oldest of kitchen hands leave their 
battle posts to see the sights. 

Humbert and Margherita of Savoy in gala costume, followed by a 
cortége of ladies and gentlemen, between two serried files of acclaiming 
people, crossed the city from Palazzo Pitti to Villa Palmera where the Queen 
guest resided. 

Whoever remembers Margherita of Savoy will know what it meant when 
she passed through the city streets. She understood what the people wished, 
she conceded everything. It was a finished performance and the audience 
was never disappointed. Behind the tall red lackeys, her graceful fair head 
seemed to move to the music of clapping hands, in a sea of waving handker- 
chiefs and hats and flowers. Her serene, smiling face excited the enthusiasm 
of the crowd, her dress, her hat, her jewels, her furs, all took on a special 
signification and it seemed like an act well rehearsed by an invisible 
director. And you could talk about it afterwards for an entire week. 

Once she left at night after one of these happy visits. The worn wings of 
the people were already tired from the preceding days of anticipation and 
they supported themselves rather like birds, changing from one leg to 
another. The procession on the way to the station had to pass under the 
rather lunar lights of the first electric lamps, which had only been estab- — 
lished in the principal streets for a short time. When at last the carriages 
arrived, everyone searched for the Queen in that wan light. She wore over 
her large, pale hat, a white veil so thick that it completely hid her face and 
you could hardly distinguish the tip of her nose. The more expert recog- 
nised her from the position in which she sat and the way in which she 
greeted. Others instead were confused by the veil and hadn’t recognised 
the Queen and the discussion became heated between the ‘‘ Yes ” and the 
“No” in order to convince those who were ignorant. So the incident 
became twice as popular. And the next morning perhaps, some lady 
covered with a veil similar to the Queen’s would drive alone across the town 
in a carriage to buy a fashion paper at the station. 

The Italian court had barely come back to the Pitti Palace before the 
English court returned the visit. Two visits separated by such a short time 
and each of which didn’t last more than a quarter of an hour. The people 
were in an ae as if they hadn’t enough to tell each other, and not even © 
ah is to have a drink. Only kings and queens could do things of that 

ind. . , 


First passed rapidly a red courier on a black horse, and shortly after came 


’ 
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a closed carriage where the Queen sat hardly visible, dressed in black 
devoid of ornaments. But then came a large open carriage bearing four 
unexpected personages, four Indian princes in the luxurious costume of 
their country with prodigious twisted turbans of many-coloured silks, 
covered in a cascade of diamonds and pearls. Still more followed in open 
carriages with turbans and fezes, in native and European costume, upright 
with shoulder belts and armlets of gems, almost as if they were charged to 
wear the treasures of the unadorned queen. Princes of India? Pashas of 
Egypt ? were echoes through the crowd. And the well-informed said that 
the Queen of England was also the Empress of the Indies and that those 
were her vassal kings and princes. Empress of the Indies, that was what it 
meant, all those people in costume. There is nothing better than to 
launch vague and picturesque terms on the public, better still if they are 
completely devoid of meaning so as to be able to reconstruct them in one’s 
own imagination. Politicians know something of this art and sometimes 
poets—but let us proceed. So they were in the realms of the fairies of the 
thousand and one nights. That would have been the moment to have said 
““ Now then ?” but nobody said it, the blow had struck home. 

There was a day in Florence which might have been called the day of the 
English. It was Holy Saturday. Many know that on that day in front of the 
cathedral takes place a Christian rite, paganly beautiful, seven centuries 
old—the Scoppio del Carro. The rite represents the benediction of fire. 
The Archbishop presents himself in the morning at the most ancient 
church of the city, that of SS. Apostoli, from where he takes the blessed fire 
which he bears to the chief altarin the Duomo. Then, in form of a pigeon, 
the famous ‘‘ Dove” is sent off on a thread to light the chariot in the 
square in front of the principal door ; continually gushing fire from his tail 
he returns to the chief altar. 

The old chariot, a kind of vacillating tower patched up on top and very 
little altered for centuries, once a year decked out with rockets and 
petards and Catherine wheels, like a giant negro dressed as a cocotte, leaves 
its remote home drawn by two or three pairs of oxen, decorated for the 
occasion with flowers and ribbons and mirrors. Slowly and tottering, it 
comes amidst the noisy yells of the street boys till it reaches the square 


_ between the Duomo and the baptistery : for its slow and sluggard progress, 


the crowd calls it Brindellone. 

At mid-day when the Mass reaches Gloria in Excelsis Deo a fireman 
scrambles like a cat up a ladder. Without allowing time for you to notice 
him, he sets fire to the ‘‘ Dove ” which, lit up, flies off on its thread twice 


around the church above a murmuring crowd. Good or bad luck for the 
following year is prognosticated from the success of the flight. ‘Then, at the 


contact the chariot begins to explode, and all the bells start ringing to- 


- gether, cathedrals, churches, oratories, chapels, wherever there are bells 
~ ora bell, they convulsively ring. The chant of the priests is drowned by the 
terrific, rending noise of the chariot, which seems to shake from its gigantic 


shoulders. The town is startled by the sound of the bells, the clamour of 
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agitating multitudes re-echoed in marble and stone. The pigeons fly 
frightened from roof to roof, too nervous to perch anywhere. 

If all this takes place on a limpid sun-bathed morning, it will form a 
spectacle which you would find difficult to forget if you had once been 
present. And whoever should say that the church at that hour transforms 
itself into a bacchanale would make a gross error. The voice of the risen 
Christ is heard in this free tumult of joy, a joy without fanaticism and of a 
great and human beauty. 

You would have furthermore remarked that, to commemorate this feast 
day, they had opened out the Uffizi and other museums of that kind. 
Giottos, Giottinis, Titians, Raphaels, Masaccios, Masolinos, Leonardos, 
Boticellis, Bronzinos, tired of living dangling in the grey atmosphere of 
their illustrious prisons, were all joyfully in the piazza. ‘The resident and 
tourist misses had done their best to impersonate them and had succeeded 
admirably. Victoria of England, filling by herself a window in the Loggia 
del Bigallo, presided over the feast as from a tabernacle, looking down on 
the many-coloured crowd with the aspect of a severe but smiling grand- 
mother. And while Florentines and country folk knit their brows at the 
terrible noise of the chariot, the impervious English, with their wide-open 
mouths, seemed to breath zephyrs and gentleness. 

You will ask me at this point, “ Those old Englishwomen, don’t they 
exist any more in your town of Florence ? ” Oh yes, they exist, there are 
still a few, scattered and dispersed, but you have to discover them. There are 
still a few isolated ones surviving. The tradition of their coming to live here 
is dying day by day, if it is not yet dead. They don’t exist as they did then. 
Florence is no more the idyllic town which I have been describing, that 
quality has been lost by the augmented traffic, the noise of machines, the 
dust, how much dust, woe is me ! How much dust, especially in the eyes, 
and the fever for a more rapid and distracted and intenser life. They dress 
now more or less like the others, the tailor-made has subjected them. They 
have yielded to the laws and don’t rebound any more. And if you go to 
find them in their homes, which are still picturesque, you will notice that 
their elegant, aesthetic preoccupations have given way to profounder 
labours of the mind. They are busy with grave problems of humanity and 
religion. They have become warlike, talking of Rebels with frowning 
brows and flashing eyes. Male supremacy must finish, they organise a 
boycott, but looking at them you realise that it is they who are boycotted 
without knowing it. They impose virginity even on their bitches. 

One who is herself without reproach will talk to you of free love or of a 
young prophet, beautiful and gentle, who has come out of India to save 
humanity and the West, and round her tea-table, with a branch of lilac 
held high between her fingers, she will indicate to you the first steps of a 
religious dance. Another will profess to be a direct Anarchist. Don’t be 
alarmed : hers is an anarchy without.danger either for your family or for 
bourgeois society. The house is not surrounded by policemen. You can 
come and go without compromising yourself, it’s a floral anarchy. Another, 
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more heedless, opening the door to you will confide, trembling like a dove, 
that she had that morning her first singing lesson, at seventy-five years of 
age, and that her master promised her a fabulous début. And if she should 
neyer have that début, what does it matter? It is enough to sing. And 
finally, another one in the ancient manner, after having made you climb a 
hundred and seventy-six steps of twelfth-century stairs, will open out to 
you, as if by magic, a roof garden. Amidst the jasmine and sunflowers she 
will show you Florence illuminated by night in honour of its patron saint. 
It is really enchanting and you forget the fatigue you had to undergo in 


order to enjoy it. Also Palazzo Vecchio has abandoned its fierce look, the 
‘stones, gilded by the palpitating flashes of light, seem to be flesh, flesh of 
‘those untamed, bronze warriors described in the histories of Machiavelli, 
‘smiling and calm in the hour of rest. 
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ENGLISH WATERWAYS 


By WILLIAM BLISS 


NE by one our English Canals are becoming derelict; each — 

lustre sees another go. Once upon a time, not so very many years 

ago, it was possible to travel all over England, north, south, east 

and west, by river and canal; there was not a county you could 
not visit, hardly a town you could not reach by water, if you liked and if 
you were not (and what lover of boats and rivers ever was or will be ?) 
in any particular hurry to get there. You could have dropped your boat 
or your canoe into the Tyne in Northumberland and found your way ~ 
(with some portages here and there) to London and farther still, by Thames _ 
and Wey and Arun, till you floated out with the tide into the sea at Little- 
hampton. You can do a good deal of that trip still, but the Arun canal that © 
once joined Sussex to the Thames has long been dry; I think it must 7 
have been one of the first to go and I, at least, have never dipped a paddle 
in its waters. Or you could have come slantwise across England the other 
way from Westmorland nearly, or at least the north of Lancashire, and, by 
various routes and using rivers as well as canals, you could have visited all 
the north and west of England before you decided whether you would reach 
London by way of Leicester or Oxford or Gloucester or Reading—so 
wide and so varied was your choice. 

One of the best of all such water journeys, and most of this can still be © 
done, gave you the whole navigable length of England’s two longest rivers, — 
the Severn and the Thames; for you could get into your canoe at Welsh- | 
pool, or even Newtown, where the Severn is but a stripling trout stream 
and, coming down the whole length of that river to Gloucester, where the 
Severn becomes tidal and is no place for canoes, you could, by means of the 
Berkeley Ship Canal, the Stroudwater Canal and the Thames and Severn 
Canal, have joined the infant Thames at Cricklade or Lechlade and so, by 
Oxford, to London—four hundred miles of river and canal and every 
mile beautiful. That is still the trip I should recommend to anyone to 
begin with who has never yet tried that best of all ways of spending a 
holiday and seeing England at her quietest and most peaceful ; but if you 
do it now you will have to interrupt your water journey at Chalford in the 
Golden Valley and there put your canoe upon a cart and jolt her across to 
Cricklade by road (some twenty miles) where, if it be not a very dry sum- 
ee you will find the young 'Thames holding just enough water to float 

er. 

For some years now the Thames and Severn Canal has been allowed to 
go derelict, and is fast drying up throughout its course from Chalford to the 
head of the Golden Valley, where it runs under the Cotswold Hills through 
a three mile tunnel and, after meandering through miles and miles of 
willowy meadows asleep in the sunshine, drops down by quiet locks to 
Lechlade where the Thames becomes officially navigable. Hereabouts, too, 
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in the old days there used to be a choice of ways to London, for you could 
turn out of the Thames and Severn Canal a little above Cricklade and come 
down by the North Wilts and the Wilts and Berks Canals, through some of 
the most English country in England, by Shrivenham and Uffington and 
Wantage and the valley of the little Ock river, to rejoin the Thames at 
Abingdon. 

But these canals have long been derelict, and only here and there a line 
of sedge or a patch of golden iris or a tangle of alder or a row of willows, 
looking lost without the water at their knees, mark its course. They are 
going one by one and I am writing thus about them before they go, so that 
anybody who reads and who has never yet experienced the peaceful beauty, 
the sleepy contentment, that is peculiar to these English waterways may 
do so before it is too late. 

_ For even if presently—as I think must surely happen—some Govern- 
ment wakes up to the fact that the network of communication which these 
dying canals provide is a valuable national asset and sets to work to deepen 
and widen them, all over England, and make them, as the French canals 
are made, fit for motor and steam traffic (and in so doing, by the way, 
provide work for some thousands of unemployed for a good many years) ; 
—even if this happens the new canals will not be the same as the old. 

_ They will not be the same though they must still be always, for the great- 
er part of their courses, beautiful; but they cannot be the same, since 
they will have to be deepened and widened and banked with stone or 
concrete blocks in order that great barges holding fifty or a hundred tons 
apiece instead of five or ten, may be dragged in lines of seven or eight instead 
of one or two, by steam tugs or motors instead of by a single sleepy horse 
munching in a nose-bag, and at five to seven miles an hour instead of two. 
They will always still be beautiful in spite of all this and for the plain reason 
that they must still pass through the most beautiful and peaceful and un- 
spoiled—yes and unspoilable—secret places of England. For it is the 
essential duty of a canal to climb slowly up a river valley and then to 
cross a water-shed and to drop slowly down the valley of another river. 

_ In so doing it cannot escape beauty—but must always seek peace and 
ensue it. It may begin, indeed it can sometimes hardly help it, in somewhat 
squalid surroundings, as where the Grand Junction Canal slinks into the 
the Thames at Brentford, or the Oxford canal comes shamefacedly into 
that City by its only ugly quarter, but then it must start at once upon its 
business of climbing up a river valley, and river valleys are always beautiful 
and become more and more beautiful as you come nearer and nearer to the 
source. A canal can never leave the river that feeds it, and by which it 
lives, for long, or let it get very far apart, but must always go close, side by 
side, holding hands all the way, crossing it and recrossing it as it steals its 
waters ; sometimes even usurping its very bed, absorbing it, becoming one 
with it and making it one with itself, in a more complete and intimate 
communion than human marriage. ‘ : 

- And then, when at last the stream whose waters it has drunk can give 
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to it no more, and this intimate transfusion of blood must cease and the — 
canal must find its way across the grassy uplands of an English watershed, — 
seeking (like a beautiful vampire) another stream to drain and to cajole, — 
you see how carefully it must go, and with what delicately adjusted mean- — 
derings, among the quiet hills. The springs of the new river that it will 
presently plunder may be only four or five miles away, there on the other ~ 
side of that slope that lifts against the near horizon, but to reach its waters 
at the nearest place where they will be abundant enough to fill its veins 
again, a dozen miles or more of careful groping in wide curves among the 
contours of the hills will have, with the nicest artistry, to be achieved. 
The summit-level of a canal is therefore always, because it simply cannot © 
help it, a place where time stands still and distance does not seem to matter; 
a place, too, of absolute quiet and stillness and untrodden ways. It can 
never, like a main road, take the direct way, nor like a country road turn 
out of its way to seek a farm, or justify its convolutions by the need of 
communication between villages. Its course is predetermined (though 
this is a horrid way of stating it) by the immutable laws of gravity and the 
passionate desire of water to seek its own level: villages are nothing to it, 
nor farms, nor the companionship of men ; it seems rather to avoid them, 
and to go with bandaged eyes, or as if walking in its sleep, through all the 
quietest places of the unfrequented hills and woods and pastures till at 
last, round a grassy bend, no different to look at than a hundred bends it 
has crept past for the last twelve or twenty miles, the valley of its new 
pilgrimage opens and there, just above the first lock of its descent, it lays — 
itself across a baby stream and begins to take in fresh water for its journey 
downward to its other mouth. 

These summit-levels of our canals therefore take you through the most 
untrodden country (sometimes peaceful but sometimes also wild as in the 
Brecon mountains or by the Dee or upon the Yorkshire moors) where no 
rail or road or even footpath (save only the footpath that is the towpath of 
the canal itself) will take you and where, since there are no locks nor even | 
any more the sound of running water, there is nothing to break the silence, | 
and you may go all day, unless you meet a barge, without encountering one 
human soul. 

There is another thing about canals—forgive me if I seem to instruct 
in the obvious—which adds to their fascination and endears them (to me 
at least in certain moods) almost above rivers, and that is that they do | 
not shut you in—their borders do not hide from you, as the banks of rivers | 
so often do, the farther landscape. Long before it reaches its summit- 
level a canal has begun its climbing and lies generally higher than the 
stream from which it last drank and from which presently it will drink 
again, so that though on one side its bank lies against the shoulder of the 
hill it turns, on the other the landscape lies open and actually below you ; 
and thus as you paddle or rest in your canoe you look down and across the 
valley and see your parent river several fields away running between sedge | 
and reed and willows in the valley bed. I remember—I shall remember 
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always—one such place upon the Oxford Canal somewhere between Ox- 
ford and Banbury—somewhere about Heyford I think it must have been 
or Steeple Aston. It was an early Easter—March or early April—and I had 
come up from Oxford in a canoe to find the Spring. It had been cold when 
I started, a north-west wind and even a few flakes of snow, but when I had 
come about sixteen miles and it was, I suppose, a little after mid-day or 
towards one o’clock, the wind fell and the sun came out suddenly warm and 
caressing and great blue patches opened in the clouds. I was paddling 
quietly round just such a bend as I have described, the rounded grassy 
Slopes leaned down and closed me in on my right, but on my left the 
meadows fell away and all was open country, with the young Cherwell 
showing here and there among its willows three fields away in the valley 
bottom. I had breakfasted very early in Oxford and thought of lunch, 
and as I let my canoe come to rest against the sheltering bank a heavenly 
scent of Spring came to me on the sun-warmed wind and I looked up at the 
bank to see, just above my right shoulder, a colony of white violets. I had 
found Spring and would celebrate the discovery. I had provided for 
lunch, I remember, a fillet steak, cooked over-night and cold, with bread 
and salt and a bottle of Burgundy. I do not remember ever to have enjoyed 
a better meal. Sun and water and a Cotswold wind and beef and burgundy 
and white violets and the young Cherwell running happily down there 
three fields away between pollard willows and osiers flushed red with 
Spring, and over on the other side of the valley, where the hills rose again, 
the square tower of a church and village roofs among trees—elms purplish 
with flower. That was good enough I thought, even if it snowed again 
before I got to Banbury ; but there was better to come ; for, even as I was 
thinking how well the scent of white violets blended with and enhanced the 
scent of burgundy (it was, I remember, a Nuits St. Georges, not the 
greatest of burgundies, but quite good enough for out of doors), there was 
the sound of a horn and then human voices and cries and presently the soft 
thunder of hooves as there swept into view below me a pack of fox-hounds 
and close behind them the huntsman and three or four hard riders in pink, 
close up with the hounds and then a great bunch of riders, pink and black, 
and then the tail of the hunt straggling into view across the river. I had 
not seen the fox at first but now I saw him at the end of a big field almost 
out of sight, just as the hounds broke through the hedge at the other end 
and ran into view. Up went their heads, their sterns waved, they gave 
tongue in a shattered chorus, the huntsman whooped and leaned over 
capping them on, and the whole clamjamfry swept by me and in two 
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ninutes was gone and, except for the stragglers, out of sight round a 
Broulder of the hills. I did ee see the kill, I did not want to, I had been 
Ben one of those experiences that are bestowed on us only once in a 
lifetime, and paddled on to Banbury or wherever I was going, in a muse of 
ee. ; but the point I wish to make is that I had seen and experienced 
something which I could have seen and experienced only from a canal, 


no river could have given it to me. 


ay 
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Canals, too, give you the widest diversities of scenery. Though upon 
their summit-levels, when they are crossing the watershed, they must be — 
remote from man, while they are climbing or dropping down the river © 
valleys they see a great deal of life and of human companionship. ‘The : 
valley river and the valley road run close beside them and push for space, ~ 
crossing and recrossing by a hundred bridges where men lean to see you go © 
by ; and the valley villages are strung upon their silver thread like beads © 
upon a rosary. Where the valley is comparatively wide and open, like the — 
valley of the Cherwell, you will get open views and sight of distant villages 
such as I have described, but sometimes, where the sides of the valley rise 
steeply, there is not room for all three of them, river and road and canal, 
upon the valley floor ; they seem to jostle and push, and the canal, since 
it was the last comer and also because it must keep its level, is sometimes ~ 
forced to cut a raised and overhanging channel for itself along the edge, © 
and even sometimes to tunnel for a little way. These difficulties and this © 
sort of straitness make the most fascinating places and pictures. Almost 
at the same spot the canal will cross the river, and the road the canal, one 
above the other ; they will swing away from each other where the valley 
widens a little and be forced together again in a few hundred yards, the 
road this time dipping under the canal and the river meeting it again at a 
lock or becoming for a little way the canal itself, since there is no room for 
both. In such places there is generally a water mill just above where the 
river joins or crosses ; an old inn hangs out its sign to you, just seen in 
time, as you paddle under the bridge ; and through the trees (for this sort | 
of place is always thickly wooded) and clinging to the steep valley side you — 
see the roofs of houses and know there is a village clustered farther up the | 
road if you like to land and look for it. 

If you will look at an Ordnance Map of the Golden Valley, where the 
Thames and Severn canal runs between Stroud and the Sapperton Tunnel, 
you will see how road and river and railway and canal are all squeezed 
together between steep valley walls : it is a populous and even a manufac- | 
turing district, thick with villages and houses and mills: but down there — 
all is green and leafy and peaceful—you are in Arcady. 

Even if canals were always the quiet, willow-fringed stretches of still 
water that most people think them to be, where nothing ever moves fast 
unless it be a dragon-fly, where there is no ripple, even, upon the water un- 
less when cows come down to drink, and where twice a day you meet a | 
sleepy barge—they would still be good enough for me. I agree with Steven- 
son that since it is not possible nowadays to be a pirate nor easy to own a 
desert island, the life of a bargee on inland waterways presents considerable 
attractions. You can still own a barge and it would be very much better _ 
than owning a caravan and being dragged along roads by a motor. Roads" 
are never private and have long ceased even to suggest adventure. You 
do sometimes find flowers by the side of roads and see the hawthorn white, — 
but road hedges and flowers are dusty things. Road hawthorn is not sO 
white as that which leans over, Narcissus-wise, to see its reflection in water. 
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Roads have no golden iris in June—or ragged-robin, their elder flowers do 
not smell so sweet or look so like full moons in the dusk and, later on, there 
is no purple or yellow loosestrife or comfrey or scented snow of meadow- 

sweet. Dragonflies do not dart about roads (to say nothing of kingfishers) 
nor swallows ripple them with their breasts. 

I shall be sorry when I can never see again the slow barge coming to- 
wards me, pushing the quiet water away in front of its dutch bows and see 
the rope dip and lift all dripping and hear the drops falling in silver rain ; 
and then see its painted side go slowly by and the long grasses along the 
bank lift and swell and settle back again to sleep. I shall be sorry when I 

can see no more the bargee or the bargesse—(what is the feminine of bar- 

gee ?)—leaning against the tiller and looking out across the quiet fields with 

_that bemused stare of an inward and sort of mystic contentment that only 

_bargees (and cows when they are standing to their knees in water) have 

ever yet, of all God’s creatures, perfectly achieved. 

__ Everyone to his taste of course, and if you like to be pulled about roads 

in caravans my blessings go with you ; but I shall continue, like Ratty in 

The Wind in The Willows, to “‘ mess about in boats ” for so long as I can. 

_ Besides, as I have said, canals are not always merely willowy and meadowy 

-and cow-like, they can push through steep wooded places and run high 

over moorlands with mountains all around them. 

There are places on the Brecon canal among the Brecon hills where 
you are high above the world and can look across Wales and the Severn 
estuary to Malvern beacon or the Cotswold Hills: there are places where 
they tunnel underground and you must paddle or pole for miles in the 
dark with water dripping on you from the limestone roof: and there are 
places where they are carried in aqueducts high across valleys—as at 
Llangollen, where the canal which has stolen the waters of the Dee high up 
among the hills carries it presently in a trough upon tall stone arches two 
hundred feet above and across the river which has been hurrying so much 
faster to the sea. It may not be two hundred feet, but I know that if you are 
paddling across it in a high wind and the water is lapping over the side of 
the trough and you lean over and look down it seems more than that, and 
you are likely to keep your eyes in the boat or straight ahead of you for the 
“rest of the way. 

If I praise canals it is not because I do not love rivers as well or even 

‘more. Anyone who has never been down any English river except the 

hames from source to mouth (or as near to either as he can get—and I 

have done most of them) has missed something very well worth doing. 

Of course you must come down them, and you must take your canoe as 

high up as you can, which is to say as near the source as there is water to 

float it. If you do this you may be quite sure that any one of them, Severn, 

Wye, Usk, Eden, Avon—which you like, and especially if you have never 

‘been down it before and do not know it, will give you, for the first two or 

three days journey, all the amusement you want. All these rivers will pro- 

vide you with rapids and weirs and other difficulties throughout the greater 
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part of their course, but in their upper waters the rapids are naturally more 
numerous. If you are a trout fisherman you will know exactly what to 
expect, for you will be coming down a stream such as you have so often ~ 
waded up and, though you have never on those occasions considered its 
navigability, now that this is the paramount consideration your experience 
will serve you. You will know that you will have to negotiate a succession ~ 
and an alternation of pools and rapids. You will know that the longer and ~ 
deeper the pool the more formidable (in all probability) will be the rapid — 
at the end of it, when the river takes its next leap forward towards the sea. _ 
You will know, too, that at the head or sill of a rapid (for rapids are but © 
natural weirs, or weirs artificial rapids) the water will generally divide and 
fall or pour in different channels between the rocks and stones, and you” 
will know that nine times out of ten the channel to choose—the most 
navigable because carrying the greatest depth and weight of water, will be © 
(for a rapid is rarely straight) the channel that swings into the further bank | 
—the concave side of the curve. You will know something also about the 
quiet and rather terrible strength of running water (a thing strangely un- 
known to many) and will realise that once your canoe has slid over the sill 
there is no stopping any more until you get to the end of the broken water, 
which may be fifty or two hundred yards away ; and that you had better 
not upset if you can possibly help it for your wading will have taught you 
that no man can suddenly find his feet and stand in even the shallowest | 
stickle. I do not advise anyone to adventure one of these river by himself, © 
however expert a canoeist or swimmer he may be ; he should always have | 
one, or two, companions and, though this article is not intended to be a 
practical treatise I may as well add two further suggestions which are born | 
of experience. First that whether you are two or three it should always be, 
one man one canoe ; divided counsels in a rapid spell disaster and even 
divided effort ; no two men ever acted perfectly synchronously. Secondly 
that a double or Rob-Roy paddle is better for this sort of thing than a 
single or Canadian paddle, because you can use it to back or paddle on 
either side without the loss of that particle of a second in shifting your | 
blade across which may make all the difference. : 
You who have so often waded up such a river with a rod can now easily — 
imagine yourself coming down it in a canoe. You can see the deep pool 
curving under trees, the shifting dapple of sun and the dark translucent 
water. Suppose it is a river you have never been down before and that © 
you are leading and it is your turn to be pilot déwn the next rapid. Pres-— 
ently, round the corner, you hear the noise of tumbling water and, as you 
round the bend, you see the head of the rapid. As you approach it you stand 
up in your canoe to get a better view and to choose your channel. Then, 
having chosen it, you sit down again with your legs over the sides above the 
water and paddle towards the middle of the smooth pour just a little faster’ 
than the stream. You should have your legs thus ready for action because - 
if, when you are on the verge and can see more plainly the white water 
below and what is in store for you (for rapids have a way of beginning ona 
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bend), it looks really awkward and not wisely to be adventured without 
reconnoitring, you will, as a rule, be able to drop your feet over the sides 
and stand upon the sill or ridge with your canoe between your legs, and 
hold her up whilst you consider further. It is only in the upper waters of a 
river, where it is still young and does not carry too great a body of water, 
that you can do this—and you cannot always do it even then, for rivers 
differ. But supposing you have done it and are standing there, having 
waved the others behind you back, you may then either decide to go on 


_ down the channel you had chosen ; or you may back out, or wade, and take 


what now seems to you a better one ; or you may decide that the broken 


water below looks SO difficult and so strewn with rocks and boulders that a 
_ further inspection is desirable. 


In that case you take your canoe to the bank that shows the easier walk- 


_ ing or scrambling, the others do the same, and you all go down the rocks on 


_ foot and see what the rapid looks like all the way down and make mental 


notes. If it is very bad indeed, but you decide nevertheless to have a shot at 
- it, you leave one of your companions at the tail of the rapid and the other 


half way up on a convenient ledge of rock where he might come in useful, 
and you go back to your canoe, and having got into her you push out into 


the chosen channel and let all slide. You shoot that first smooth pour all 


right and the first broken water at the foot ; you make for a deep-looking 


swirl between two rocks and dig your paddle in to swing across ; in front 


_ of you a boil of white water shows you a rock you had not seen, just below 
_ the surface, and you dig your other blade in, you just avoid going right over 
_ it and ripping your canoe, but it grazes you and humps you sideways ; you 
_ paddle frantically to straighten your canoe (for once you get swung broad- 


side on it is all over with you) and instantly have to swing across again to 


_ avoid another just covered boulder ; two more swerves and humps like 


this and you are in what looks like the tail race, when you feel your canoe 


_ lifted under you just where you are sitting—but it is all right, she rides over 


it with hardly a check and, from the feel of it, you hope it was a rounded 
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you out or to salve your paddle or canoe—or both—goes back up the bank 


3 ‘to take his turn. You have probably shipped some water but your canoe is 


boulder and moss-covered, recently submerged—and you shoot round the 


last bend and land up on the shingle bed that is at the end of the tail race 
_of most such upper rapids, and your companion who is waiting there to pull 


all right, you have had two or three crowded minutes of glorious life (which 


the poet assures us is worth an age without a rapid), and now you are going 
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_to have the fun of seeing your two companions do the same thing. It is not 
very often that these precautions are necessary, nine times out of ten you 
-wili go straight ahead and chance it, but it is as well to take them when you 
- feel at all doubtful, for, though it wastes time, it is better to cover fewer miles 
ina day and to camp dry and with whole canoes than to have a smash or an 


upset and everything soaked, even if you can manage to salve it all. Be- 
sides which, the mending of a damaged canoe (an art in itself) takes more 


iF 


time than reconnoitring, and you might get so bad a smash that it would 
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be beyond any amateur craftmanship and put an end to the expedition 
altogether. wen 

Let me get back to canals. If I have spoken of rivers, it is because the 
very best way of taking such a water holiday as I have been trying to des- 
cribe is to plan it to include both river and canal, and so enjoy the different 
beauties of each and the varying pleasure which each affords. It is always 
easy to do this and is even, generally, the most convenient way, for canals 
were made to join rivers together and to lead from one river to another and, 
though I soon discovered their own separate and individual charm, that is 
how I first came to use them. I have spoken of the Severn and the Thames 
and the canals which link them together and give you four hundred miles 
of water, but there are a dozen other combined tours (indeed I daresay 
there are a hundred) quite as pleasant and perhaps even more beautiful. 

You can combine the Brecon canal, of which I have spoken, with the 
river Wye or with the Usk, most beautiful rivers both. Or you can use the 
Dee and the canal that leads from it (I forget its name) and crossing that 
aqueduct at Llangollen I have mentioned, you can, by devious ways, get 
across England to almost anywhere. Or you can put your canoe on the rail 
at Llangollen and drop it into the little river Onny and so come into the 
river Teme, a quiet river set with water mills and alive with kingfishers, 
and then into the Severn just below Worcester. 

Or you can rail your canoe to Kirkby Stephen (or possibly even further 
up the river than that, but I have not tried it) and come down the whole 
length of the Eden, perhaps the most beautiful river in England, by 
Appleby and Armathwaite to Carlisle ; and from Carlisle you can train 
to Lancaster, or to Settle, high up upon the moors, and come south by canal 
or by the river Ribble (a somewhat exciting stream) to where you have a 
choice of routes to London or anywhere you like. 

Or you may start from Oxford, and paddle up the Cherwell through 
Magdalen walks past Parsons Pleasure and the parks to Islip, and there lift 
your canoe into the Oxford Canal (you can do it farther up if you like all 
the way to Banbury) and-so past Banbury and Cropredy to Claydon, where _ 
is the last lock of your upward journey and the summit-level begins. Then 
for thirteen miles the canal winds level among the contours of the hills to 
Marston Doles, where the descent begins towards the valley of the Avon. 
You can go on if you like, by the Oxford Canal to Coventry or to Braunton, 
which is the very ganglion and centre of English canals, but it is better to 
turn off, at Napton-on-the-Hill, by the Warwick and Napton Canal which 
curves westward and, after a dozen miles or so, crosses the Avon (the Strat- 
ford Avon) a little above Warwick. There you slide your canoe down into 
the Avon and come down past Warwick castle and Charlecote Park and 
Stratford-on-Avon and Evesham to where the Avon joins the Severn at 
Tewkesbury ; and thence down the Severn to Gloucester, and so back to 
Oxford by the canals I have already spoken of and the Thames. This is a 
peaceful trip, for the Avon at Warwick is already a biggish river and pro- 
vides few rapids, except here and there where there used to be a weir or 
lock—now in ruins. . 
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There is really no end to these possible permutations and combinations, 
for I have not touched upon English midland and eastern rivers and canals, 
or the Grand Junction Canal which, as its name implies, is a sort of central 
connecting link with nearly all the others, and which is itself beautiful in 
parts, though in parts, I must admit, the reverse. 

I began by deploring the dereliction of our canals and will end upon the 
same note. ‘There is one which, if you wish to explore it, you must seek 
without delay, if indeed it is still navigable at all—the Kennet and Avon 
Canal which connects the Thames (at Reading) with the Bristol Avon. 
_ Five years ago, when I took a boat up it, it was on its death-bed. So far as 
_ Newbury it was not so bad, but beyond that, most of the lock gates leaked 
in waterfalls, its swing-bridges were rusted in their sockets and no barge,I 
_ believe, had stirred its beautiful but weedy waters for many months—or 
_ perhaps years. After Newbury it goes on up the valley of the Kennet, past 
_ Kintbury and Hungerford and Great and Little Bedwyn, to Savernake by 
_ which time it has reached its summit-level at a height of 435 ft. above the 
_ sea. It then burrows through a short tunnel under Savernake station (just 
_ south of Savernake Forest) and for nearly 20 miles keeps this same level of 
- 435 ft. It provides itself with the necessary water to keep that long stretch 
_ filled not from reservoirs (as some canals do) but by tapping the innumera- 
able little sources and tributary streams which come out of the southern 
face of the great ridge of the Marlboro’ Downs and are running down to 
meet and form the Salisbury Avon. This is perhaps the finest summit- 
level of any canal in England, and commands the most open views south- 
_ wards. There is no lock in all these twenty miles (except one at Wootton 
_ Rivers and I never quite understand why it is there) till you get to Devizes, 
and then you drop down a precipice. There are twenty-seven locks all at 
once (I think it is 27) in a continuous ladder and then another dozen or so 
all within a mile, and from 435 ft. you find yourself at a level of 200 ft. 
_ The view from the top of the 27 locks is extraordinary. You are then only 
_ about 15 miles from Bath, and I believe all this part of the canal is still in 
_ good order, but when I was there five years ago I did not go farther than 
_ about halfway along the summit-level and then portaged my boat elsewhere. 
- You can but try it and see, and at the same time find out if the Berks and 
_ Wilts canal, which joins the Kennet and Avon canal somewhere (I think) 
_ between Bath and Chippenham, and which used to take you back to Swin- 
- don and to the North Wilts Canal and so to the Thames at Cricklade, or 
_ straight on to Abingdon, is also derelict in that part of its course (as it is I 
_ know beyond Swindon) or is still alive. 7 
And if any of you who read this do, because you have read, launch a 
- boat or a canoe on any of these dying waters, invert the Roman Gladiator 
and salute them from me. 
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BOOKSELLERS 


By FRANK SWINNERTON 


ONCE knew a publisher who never used the word “ booksellers.” 

He always referred to them as “‘ those scamps, those rascals ! ’” Most 

authors decry booksellers, because they are under the impression that 

booksellers hide books, and so hinder sales. It may thus fairly be said 
that the bookseller stands in need of a friendly defence. 

We who look upon “ the trade ” from the outside know very little indeed 
of what goes on in booksellers’ shops when we are not there ; and there is no 
denying the fact that if we enter a shop and ask for some book that we 
chance to want, we are apt, on leaving the shop unsatisfied, to condemn all 
booksellers. Nor do we count the number of times we carry away with us 
what we have asked for. If we are satisfied, it seems to us to be right that 
this should be so. If we cannot have our way, we write to the papers about 
the incompetence of booksellers. Let us look a little more closely. 

It is known that fourteen thousand books are published annually. The 
majority of these books are shown to the principal booksellers either by 
direct agents of the publishers or by travellers representing a large whole- 
sale house for the distribution of books. The bookseller’s job is to decide 
at sight which of these books he is likely to be able to sell to his customers, 
and in what quantities, if any. Often, he knows that he will not be able, 
except by accident, to sell a single copy of some book that is pressed upon 
him. And the bookseller cannot gamble too lavishly upon chance. He takes 
many risks, but he cannot take all. That is why, when we want a book, he 
occasionally—some would say, generally—has no copy of that book in 
stock. We should always ask ourselves, when we are disappointed, whether 
our expectation of getting the book we need has been reasonable. 

As a rule it has been unreasonable ; but not always. Perhaps we are in a 
country town at a loose end ; and we have a sudden wish to read a favourite 
Sherlock Holmes story. Or we half-remember a famous poem that is sure 
to be in the Oxford Book of Verse. In all probability, if our requirements 
are as simple as that, we shall be able to satisfy them. But if the book for 
which we have this fancy is, for example, one of my own novels, or if it is 
some such work as The Consolation of Philosophy, the chances are that we 
shall not get it. Why should we expect to do so ? 

We must bear in mind that we are strangers, that probably nobody else 
in the neighbourhood is likely ever to have the smallest inclination to read. 
that book, and that there are limits both to the bookseller’s capital and to the 
space he has available for hoarded stock. To be in a position to supply any 
book instantly, the bookseller would have to be a millionaire, and to have 
storerooms as large as those of the British Museum. Even then, he would 
have to have such a system of cataloguing and arrangement as would enable 
him to lay his hands at once upon any one volume. Usually, he is so far 
from being a millionaire that he finds it difficult to make a profit at each 
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year’s end ; and his stockrooms, however closely packed, are inadequate to 
hold a representative selection from a single year’s publishing production. 
Think of it ! Every customer who walks into a bookseller’s shop may 
want any one of some millions of books. He may want The Imitation of 
Christ or the cheapest edition of A Shropshire Lad; Bury’s History of 
Greece or The Rosary ; The Ragged-Trousered Philanthropists, The Man who 
was Thursday, Anna Karenina, Black Beauty, or Hazlitt’s Spirit of the Age. 
He may want a book that you and I have never heard of. And he expects to 
get it, whether it was published a year ago or at some time in the eighteenth 
century. He expects, at least, in the latter case, that the bookseller will 
_ know the best available edition. 
Some booksellers really know these things. A good bookseller, although 
he may not know the insides of the books he sells, has the kind of memory 
_ that enables him to say at once which translation of Don Quixote has been 
used in some illustrated edition of that book, or in which volume of 
_ Tchehov’s Tales the one called Zinotchka is to be found. He knows all 
_ about standard works, all about current publications, a good deal about the 
_ minor authors of the past and the present. He can even correct a customer 
_ who has wrongly seized a title. Customers are often wrong. I once wrote 
an article called Why Gardeners are Gloomy. A bookseller was asked to 
_ supply Swinnerton’s Why Gardens Bloom—a very different thing. And at 
_ léast one bookseller in the history of civilisation has guessed at once what 
_-was meant when a customer demanded a copy of Less Miserable, by 
_ Victoria Hogg. 
Such a bookseller, you will think, deserves to be well rewarded by the 
- world, in the only way the world understands. Not so. As in other trades, 
virtue is its own reward for the bookseller. In the matter of terms, it is 
_ customary for the publisher to speak as if the bookseller received a plain 
33 1/3rd% discount upon all books. That is the publisher’s calculation. 
From his point of view it is a legitimate one, since the greater part of his 
_ stock is sold to the trade at an average price of a third off. The bookseller 
@ has a different figure. He says that over his whole stock his trade discount 
_ works out to an average of under 30%. This is because he is often unable to 
avail himself of special discounts, is forced to buy single copies at only 
25% discount, and sometimes gets no more than a flat twopence in the 
shilling. He calculates that his working expenses are between 20% and 
25% of his turnover. A margin of five or six per cent. for profits—if he 
- sells what he buys. In any case, before he can begin selling books at all, he 
has to invest hundreds, and even thousands, of pounds in stock. If he buys 


very shrewdly indeed, and if he is lucky in his town, his situation, and his 
trade, he can turn this over steadily. How is he to know what is going to 
call? 

Z rhe bookseller, like the publisher, rarely reads a book all through. 
Unlike the publisher, he has nobody—except the publisher’s traveller, who 
is sometimes unreliable—to advise him as to the purchase. He has to trust 
to his own judgment. And it is not only his literary judgment, but his trade 
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(or psychological) judgment that is involved ; for nobody has yet dared to — 
tell the world that books sell by quality alone. The author’s name means a 
great deal to the bookseller ; the name of the publisher ; the look of the 
book ; the price ; the subject. But an author’s name may be good, and the 
book a whited sepulchre ; the publisher’s name may inspire confidence, and 
the book be a publisher’s still-birth ; the subject may be promising, the 
book’s appearance good ; a first glance at its pages may induce hope ; the © 
price may seem reasonable. And not one single person may ever ask for 
that book in that bookseller’s shop. Day may lengthen into month, and 
year and lustrum into decade, and the book may become apparently as 
permanent a fixture to the shelves as Lord Nelson is to his column in 
Trafalgar Square. 

What is the bookseller to do with the book ? He tries to persuade the 
publisher to take it back, after a time. The publisher (possibly inundated 
with similar requests) may refuse to take it back. The bookseller may store 
it for a few years. He may put it in a box, with others, marked down in 
price. Even marked down, it may be considered unserviceable for any 
domestic purpose. Many years after, when his shop is sold up, it may still 
be there, rather grimy through its experience of living death, rather 
mouldy from damp, nibbled by mice, yellow at the edges, battered, a kind 
of tombstone for the bookseller. Here lies a bookseller’s business that did 
not sell a book. 

And all the time fresh books have been coming out. If that old book has 
been superseded by one containing later news of some unstable subject, or 
by a new fashion in reading, or by a new edition of itself, its failure is easily _ 
to be seen. If it is a bad book, it may still be sold to some unsuspecting 
person, but only by chance, or because there must somehow be a demand 
for bad books ; but if it becomes out-of-date, the case is hopeless. It is 
taking up room that is needed for new stock. And the new stock gives place 
in turn to still newer stock, and so on ad infinitum. No wonder booksellers 
turn to side lines in order to make money. No wonder we are exasperated 
by stationery, Christmas cards, vanity bags, sweets, and tobacco when we 
go to buy a copy of Feltham’s Resolves or Festing Jones’s Castellinaria or 
the Poems of Parnell. . 

We think, of course, that the bookseller would be better employed in 
selling books. So, perhaps, does he. There must have been some reason 
for his entry into the bookselling trade. Some interest in books, one would 
think, must have led him to this graveyard of hope. When one has left the 
shop, annoyed at being unable to buy a copy of Congreve’s Plays, the © 
bookseller retires to his little desk at the back of the shop, rearranging en 
route his birthday cards, his toilet rolls, and his lending library, and sits _ 
down to write to his friend, the publisher’s traveller, trying to get journey’ 
terms for a single copy of an old book, or to ask another firm for a little 
more credit, or to order some school atlases, some copybooks, and some 
string. This done, he may look through his bad accounts, sell a threepenny — 
bottle of ink, or advise a young woman who is divided between a couple of 
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shilling editions. He will never again be asked for the Plays of Congreve, 


| though he lay in a stock of them as the result of that once chance inquiry. 


This is an inopportune moment, one would think, for the entry of a 
publisher’s traveller under whose urging the bookseller has bought a set of 
books that still stands, slowly decaying, upon an upper shelf. He is in no 
mood to accept showcards, window strips, and such like mockeries of his 
present misfortunes, even if they are to be presented gratis or at the cost 
of postage. What he wants is a little profit. He tells the traveller as much. 
And, the traveller being sympathetic (for travellers are the friends of book- 
sellers), he is encouraged to relate some of his troubles. He instances those 
books on the upper shelf. The traveller’s heart sinks. He has heard else- 
where about those same books. But he promises to ask his firm if the set 


_ may be returned, and a credit-note sent in exchange. He then opens his 


bag of samples. He may have as many as a dozen, twenty, thirty, or fifty 


__ new books to offer ; and he hopes to receive some sort of order for each one 


_ of them. Is it any wonder that the bookseller often wishes that no new 


_ books were ever published ? 


Meanwhile we, as disappointed would-be purchasers of that edition of 
Congreve, have marched off, indignantly, saying to ourselves : “‘ If these 


- fools knew their business, instead of trying to sell books by weight, they | 


_ might have a chance to do some good in the world ! ” 


Would they have a chance ? It must be remembered that most book- 


sellers are under-capitalised. And it must be remembered that the hoary 


chestnut about the girls who decided not to give a friend a book, ‘‘ because 


she’s got one,” is based upon painful truth. Books are still regarded as a 


waste of money by housewives. By men who are not primarily “ bookish ” 


~ men, they are still considered a luxury to be rarely and hesitatingly enjoyed. 


This does not mean that no books are ever bought, and it does not mean that 


_ book-buying is not on the increase. But it does mean that in the majority 


_ of English country towns the chief trade in books is a trade in cheap 
- editions of popular novels, cheap editions of classic novels, and a few 


_ rocketing seasonal successes. The seasonal success is a boon to the trade ; 
and it stops as suddenly as it begins. ‘The sequel to that success is at times 
an over-stocking of a popular work ; or an over-stocking of the author’s 
- next production. Over-stocking and under-stocking are the twin night- 
_ mares of the average bookseller. If he could always gauge popular taste in 
_ advance—even roughly—he would live a charmed life and die rich. 


I am speaking here of ordinary provincial towns. Not of London, and 


not of such leading cities as Edinburgh and Glasgow. It is the fact, judging 


_ by publisher’s accounts, that whereas one town absorbs a large number of 
books, another town, possibly its neighbour, breaks the hearts of all 
_ publisher’s travellers who visit it. If it breaks the hearts of publishers’ 
- travellers, what must it do to those men who have set up booksellers’ shops 
_ in its principal streets ? Speaking as I do from the outside, I cannot under- 
_ stand why East Anglia should be notorious for its poor book trade ; but the 
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fact remains that there are only one or two accounts of any moment in the 
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whole of that great district. Along the South Coast the vagaries are extra- 
ordinary. In one town a bookseller will be able to sell a hundred copies of a 
good popular novel ; in another, of apparently similar residential impor- 
tance and popularity, the chief bookseller will buy one copy of the same 
book. Presumably he would buy more if he could sell more. Presumably 
the inhabitants of his town are not readers, or merely not buyers. I dare 
not suggest that the difference lies in the bookseller himself. 

And yet not all booksellers are good booksellers. There are good and 
bad. I have been buying books in London for the last thirty years. ‘There 
is only one shop which I enter with the expectation of getting what I want. 
In the whole of my thirty years of experience, apart from this one shop, I 
have only half-a-dozen times, as far as I now recall, been able to leave the 
shop with the book I asked for. Such an experience may sound like an 
indictment of the bookselling trade. It is not so intended. Possibly in half 
the cases I was unlucky ; in nearly all the others I was unreasonable. Only 
once have I encountered discourtesy, and that was due to the assistant’s 
personal conceitedness, and was perfectly unconscious. The one com- 
plaint I should make about London booksellers is that in all my experience 
I have never—outside the one shop I have mentioned—known an assistant 
offer to get me the book that was not in stock. This I consider bad salesman- 
ship. 

Much more important, however, than any disappointments of mine, are 
the relations of publishers and booksellers. ‘These relations are improving. 
The publisher is much more inclined to consider the bookseller’s point of 
view than he used to be. Booksellers are no longer regarded as “‘ scamps ” 
and “‘ rascals.” ‘They are often considered stupid, greedy, and disagreeable 
people ; but it is gradually being recognised that they do something to sell 
books. That is, they have carefully-revised lists of good customers, and 
will circularise these customers with details of likely books ; they print and 
distribute their own small catalogues of gift books and pocket editions, and 
distribute thousands of prospectuses annually ; their advice is taken by 
many excellent readers ; and, when properly approached, they will often 
make constructive suggestions of great value. To the best booksellers the 
publishers owe much of the benefit arising from the public’s growing habit 
of buying books. Without the booksellers, this habit would have remained 
the habit of a small class. Thanks to the booksellers, although there is still 
much to be done, things are better than they were before the War. And 
they are improving. 


Unfortunately for complete understanding between the allied trades, the - 


bookseller appears to the publisher chiefly as a person clamouring for in- 
creased discounts ; while the publisher appears to the bookseller as a person 
who does not know and does not care to know the difficulties of the book- 
selling trade. Every time the bookseller talks about his overhead charges, 
the publisher is exasperated by the bookseller’s assumption that the book- 
seller alone has to pay rent. The publisher is further annoyed by the fact 
that a provincial bookseller, instead of sending an order for a sae copy of 
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a book direct to the publisher, will often forward the same order to the 
traveller covering his town, though the traveller may be hundreds of miles 
away at the time, in the hope of getting the special discount allowed under 
the name of “ journey terms.” The bookseller is not entitled to “ journey 
terms ” for this single book, ordered only because a customer requires it ; 
for journey terms, as the phrase indicates, are terms allowed upon a stock 
order or subscription order given to the traveller on the occasion of his 
annual or semi-annual visit. The extra discount is almost never allowed ; 
the traveller never gets commission ; all that is created is delay in the 
execution of the order. 
This, as I say, is acause of friction between the two trades. One publisher 
sought to overcome it by proposing to allow a flat third discount upon all 
orders, whether given to the traveller upon his journey or sent direct. He 
thought it would save trouble for all parties. But the travellers were the 
first to object. They represented that if the bookseller knew he could have 
_the same discount whether he ordered on journey, when he made up (with 
_the traveller’s help) an order for stock, or as he needed the books, he would 
live from hand to mouth, and carry no stock at all of that publisher’s books. 
_ The publisher, in fact, by simplifying his terms in this way would have been 
cutting his own throat, and offering his less generous rivals an advantage in 
business. I am sure that the publisher really meant to improve the relations 
between publishers and booksellers. But the paradox here illuminated 
arises from the one almost insuperable difficulty with which the book 
business is faced. 
__ That difficulty is this. There are too many people who have to have a pick- 
ing from an article that is essentially, as at present sold, incapable of yielding 
large profits. The author’s receipts for work involving considerable expendi- 
ture of time and energy are relatively small. Authors, it is not too much to 
say, would generally make more money in another profession. Publishers 
work upon so narrow a margin of profit that it is often a marvel to me that 
hey can seem as prosperous as they do. Booksellers, who represent the last 
link in the chain between authors and public, look from outside to make 
colossal profits (far greater than the author), but from inside booksellers 
‘know that when the capital needed for their business is taken into considera- 
‘tion, when dead stock, current stock, bad debts, wages, rent, and other 
expenses are added, they are no better off than the others. Books cannot be 
_any dearer than they are, or very much cheaper. Profits, therefore, cannot be 
increased for any one of the three principal parties to the creation and 
distribution of books. The one hope is that more and more books will be 
‘sold. Here all three classes can work together—the author by writing good 
‘books ; the publisher by publishing only good books ; the bookseller by 
‘selling the good books to a public which loves the best and is willing to buy 
it. Movements are afoot for the attainment of this end ; but whether these 
‘movements will succeed depends upon elements that are still to be ex- 
plored. That they will do what is expected of them is the hope of all who 
are concerned in the interdependent callings. 
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THE EASY “EIGHTIES 


By CLENNELL WILKINSON 


HE last two decades of the nineteenth century have recently been 
described by a typical twentieth-century writer as the period of 
the “‘ golden silence ”—by which he means, no doubt, a gentle, 
comfortable, rather over-fed period : a period of siesta. It was 


j 


certainly a time of peace and prosperity, and of what passed in politics for _ 
a statesmanlike calm—though we recognise it now for the kind of calm that — 


goes before a storm. Looking back at it from the other side of all those — 


earth-shaking events which began at the opening of our present century 
with the South African and Russo-Japanese wars, it is impossible not to 
envy our ancestors, and to think of them rather as the Stuart Kings must 
have thought of the Tudors—easy, complacent despots, who got what they 
could out of life, with little thought for the future, and allowed themselves 
to be praised for their statesmanship when they were really sowing the 
whirlwind. It was a period when all sorts of people had money to burn : 
when the old, landed gentry were still secure in their position, while at the 
same time the ‘‘ new rich ” were almost as numerous as they are to-day, and 
whole streets of the ugliest houses ever conceived by the mind of man were 
being built for them to live in. Everyone could afford horse-hair and 
bustles, mahogany and Macassar oil. The general atmosphere was so 
serene that the Prince of Wales travelled about Europe at his ease, sure of 
a cordial reception ; and even the diplomats were so far agreed in their 
desire for peace that the Powers could send a combined fleet to the Near 
East to prevent the Greeks from disturbing the general calm by attempting 
to rescue their compatriots still under Turkish rule. ) 
But though the period was undoubtedly ‘‘ golden,” it was not, so far as 


one could gather from one’s parents, particularly silent. On the contrary, - 


they made as much noise about the fate of Crete as we have about the fate 
of Europe. There was ten times more oratory poured out over Mr. Glad- 
stone’s abortive Home Rule Bills than over the measure which eventually 
created an Irish Free State ; and Parnell’s carefully staged “‘ scenes ” in the 
House of Commons aroused more excitement than two successive Irish 
civil wars have in our time. The propertied classes were much more 
afraid of Mr. John Burns (and said so much more shrilly) than they are now 
of Mr. Maxton. They never seemed to realise that they were prosperous, 
but kept up a monotonous, whining chant about the “‘ burdens of taxa- 
tion ”’—with Income Tax at sixpence (or was it less ?) in the pound. 
Rates and rents were almost comically low; the agricultural labourer 
accepted ten shillings a week as wages, ate meat only on Sundays, and 
seemed none the worse for it ; yet everyone kept shouting at the tops of 
their voices that the country was going to the dogs. During the whole 
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period covered by this latest volume* of the correspondence of Queen 
_ Victoria (1886-1890) there was no war in the world. But in place of the 
sound of gun-fire there was the ceaseless chatter of quarrelsome, nagging 
tongues ; and if they never actually waged war they threatened it almost 
every day. We can appreciate now the appalling ingratitude of the ’eighties 
and ‘nineties. ‘These people should have fallen upon their knees every night 
to thank the gods for their stupendous good luck. But they were too busy 
grumbling to say their prayers ; and when Fate dealt its inevitable counter- 
stroke the blow fell upon our necks instead of theirs. 
As for the sabre-rattling, most of it came from Germany. It may seem 
tactless to say that now, but it is one of the outstanding features in this 
_ selection from the letters of a queen who was certainly not anti-German. 
The young Emperor, Wilhelm II, had his head turned even before the 
_ unfortunate and untimely death of his father, the Emperor Frederick, who 
was Victoria’s favourite son-in-law. Frederick was a man of a certain 
_ solidity and coolness of mind, who might have directed European history 
_ along different and quieter paths. But Wilhelm, while still only a Prince, 
was so vain-glorious and cantankerous in temper that before he was 
_ allowed to meet Queen Victoria the German Ambassador privately inter- 
_ viewed Lord Salisbury and induced that statesman, very much against his 
will, to approach Her Majesty with the humble request that she would be 
_ good enough to avoid subjects on which the heir to the German Empire was 
- likely to make an ass of himself. ‘ Evidently,’ Lord Salisbury wrote, 
_ “ they are afraid that, if any thorny subject came up in conversation, the 
_ Prince might say something that would not reflect credit on him ; and that, 
_ if he acted so as to draw any reproof from your Majesty, he might take it ill, 
and a feeling would rankle in his mind which might hinder the good 
- relations between the two nations.” In short, an arrogant, swollen-headed 
_ young grandson, who had never been contradicted in his life, and a plain- 
_ spoken, strong-minded old grandmother who was being politely contra- 
dicted more and more every day and liking it less and less. A delicate 
situation. 
- But they need not have worried. It is a pleasant feature in the character 
of Wilhelm II that whatever he may have thought of his own mother, and 
of his ‘‘ Uncle Bertie ’’ (Edward VII), he obviously felt a genuine affection, 
respect and admiration for his grandmother, the Queen. She, on her side, 
while acknowledging his unfailing courtesy to herself, summed him up as 
_ “a hot-headed, conceited and wrong-headed young man.” Some part of 
e, her personal success with him was due to the happy thought—which was 
not hers, but her Ministers’-—of making him an Admiral of the British 
Fleet. Wilhelm was, in modern phraseology, “ tickled to death.”” He wrote 
to the British Ambassador in Berlin : “ Fancy wearing the same uniform as 
_ St. Vincent and Nelson ; it is enough to make one quite giddy ’”—which is 
Be probably the nearest to humility that he ever got—and to his grandmother, 
_ ~* Letters of Queen Victoria. Third Series. Vol. I. 1886-1890. Edited by George Earle 
i Buckle. Murray. 25s. 
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on leaving England after the memorable visit of 1889 when this gift was 
bestowed : ‘‘ I reiterate from the depths of my heart the thanks for your 
unbounded love and kindness to me, Henry jhis brother], and all of us, 
which will never be forgotten, especially for the commission as Admiral-of- 
the-Fleet.” But it is impossible to doubt, after reading these letters, that 
her influence at this time (and, indeed, throughout her life) over this 
least amenable of young men was due less to any gestures which the British 
Government had enabled her to make than to her own qualities of character. 
To her he was always just “‘ Willy,” her rather difficult and theatrical, 
but affectionate grandson, and he, for his part, never thought of trying 
to assert himself against her, when he came to the throne, as he so rudely 
and unnecessarily did against his uncle. 

We were talking about sabre-rattling. Here is a simple, sober fact, which 
may surely be set down, as a matter of historical interest, even in a paper 
which has nothing to do with politics. On the 24th January, 1887, the 
German Ambassador called on Lord Salisbury. His conversation was of a 
character which the Englishman obviously found it difficult to under- 
stand. ‘‘ The most remarkable feature in it,” wrote Lord Salisbury to the 
Queen, ‘“‘ was his assumption that war with France was very near, joined to 
a constant disclaimer of any wish for war on the part of Germany.” 


Nevertheless, Lord Salisbury thought he traced, in a very long conversation . . . 
a disposition to press the idea that the beginner of actual operations was not neces- 
sarily the aggressor, but might be forced into war by the preparations of his oppo- 
nent. 


How familiar it all sounds! It must be remembered that these words 
were written at a time when our relations with Germany were as friendly 
as with France they were delicate ; and at a time when it was an axiom of 
British statesmanship to keep on good terms with Germany and Austria in 
order to protect ourselves against the machinations, in Africa and Asia, of 
Russia and France. Lord Salisbury continues : 


He [the German Ambassador] pointed out the advantages which we enjoyed from 
the position of Germany towards France, in that France could not do us any 
mischief because of the fear of Germany ; and he pressed for reciprocity. He ended 
by telling Lord Salisbury that he thought that no more salutory thing could happen to 
England than to be involved in a “‘ good war.” [My italics.] 


Well, he had to wait until 1914 for it, and one can only hope he found it 
worth while. Lord Salisbury’s reply followed the general lines of those 
tactful excuses which it is necessary to concoct when you are asked out to 
dinner by a business partner whom you have long distrusted and are now 
beginning definitely to dislike. He said that Britannia had a previous 
engagement ; she was, in fact, so much preoccupied by this dangerous 
Home Rule controversy (which he, like all other Englishmen of his time, 
made a point of regarding very seriously) that she could not commit herself 
to taking part in any Continental war, however just. The German, we may 
be sure, took him literally ; and it is interesting to speculate as to how far 


: 
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this polite excuse of Lord Salisbury’s, uttered twenty-seven years before, 
may have influenced the German Government of 1914, when it decided 
that an England once more encumbered with a Home Rule controversy 
would never take up arms to defend Belgium. 

The German Ambassador only reflected the mental attitude of his future 
Emperor. ‘Two years after the conversation with Lord Salisbury, the young 
Kaiser, Wilhelm II, writing to thank Queen Victoria once more for his 
commission as an Admiral-of-the-Fleet, observed : 


I now am able to feel and take interest in your fleet as if it were my own ; and with 
keenest sympathy shall I watch every phase of its future development, knowing that 
the British ironclads, coupled with mine and my army, are the strongest guarantees 
of peace ; which Heaven may help us to preserve ! Should, however, the Will of 
Providence lay the heavy burden on us of fighting for our homes and destinies, then 
may the British fleet be seen forging ahead side by side with the German, and the 
red-coat marching to victory with the Pomeranian Grenadier ! 


_ Is it unfair to suggest that his idea of a friendly understanding was an 
_ arrangement to ride rough-shod over somebody else ? It was about this 
time that he got rid of Bismarck. ‘‘ I did not know whether he would not 
_ throw the inkstand at my head,” he says, speaking of some of the last stormy 
_ interviews ; on the other hand Bismarck refers to the Kaiser contemptu- 
ously as a young man who “‘ thinks he can do all things.”’ So the pilot was 
__ dropped. But before he left he made some surprisingly frank observations 
_ to Sir E. Malet, the British Ambassador in Berlin, including the cool con- 
_ fession that “in 1870 I was obliged to have resort to a stratagem to force 
on war.” 
__ It must be confessed that Queen Victoria’s language is at times hardly 
less bellicose than her grandson’s. We “‘ must be firm,” we “‘ must ”’ do 
- this, and “‘ must not ”’ do the other. Above all we must not allow ourselves 
_ to be intimidated by “‘ these Russian fiends.” She is apparently prepared to 
plunge into war in order to restore Prince Alexander of Bulgaria (her 
beloved “‘ Sandro ’’) to the throne from which his ungrateful subjects have 
ejected him. ‘‘ Most earnestly does the Queen entreat and most solemnly 
urge Lord Salisbury to act with great energy and to let England’s voice be 
heard again.” To such appeals Lord Salisbury would point out, in his 
“matter-of-fact way, that we had no army. But there were two important 
differences between the indiscretions of the Queen and of the Kaiser. In 
the first place the former always reserved such language as this for her 
private correspondence with her Ministers, whereas the latter shouted his 
_ from the housetops. And, in the second place, even if the Queen’s letters 
had been stolen and published, everyone was perfectly well aware that, in 
practice, she could not make war without the consent of her Ministers ; 
_ whereas, as Lord Salisbury remarked after the death of the old Emperor, 
_ ‘it is true, most unhappily, that all Prince William’s impulses, however 
_ blameable or unreasonable, will henceforth be political causes of enormous 
_ potency.” rnc eA 
Of the many noisy enthusiams of the eighties and ‘nineties, one of the 
x 
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noisiest, but at the same time one of the most commendable, was their 
loyalty to the widowed Queen. Reviewing the last volume of her letters 
(1879-1885) in THE Lonpon Mercury of March, 1928, we came to the 
conclusion that Queen Victoria was perhaps the most conscientious worker 
in the whole of her wide dominions ; and this fact alone, as the years ad- 
vanced upon her, entitled her to the increasing gratitude of her subjects. 
But her great popularity which, throughout the period under review 
appeared to increase steadily year by year, was based upon something 
much deeper than this. When as a young girl of seventeen she was sudden- 
ly raised to the throne, the sentimental English nation, touched by her 
quiet courage and dignity, was ready to take her to its heart. And when it 
was seen that, in spite of her German blood, she was really English to the 
core (who but an Englishwoman could have written in 1889 of the world 
famous goose-step as “ that peculiar Prussian way of marching ”’ ?), and 
when, moreover, it was realised that she embodied in her own prim little 
person and equally prim little mind a new phase in the history of English 
manners, namely, a reaction against the drunken rowdiness and immorality 
of the Regency period—that she was, in fact, the natural leader of the new 
movement towards black coats and respectability which the nation was 
already prepared for and which may fairly be dated from the beginning of 
Victoria’s reign—then her popularity was established upon sure founda- 
tions. A single figure in the long line of our Kings and Queens, she had 
already acquired her own special significance, and she had done this be- 
cause she happened to be so perfectly in tune with the spirit of her time. 
But while she was thus secure in the sympathies of the English she had 
also become, as many of these letters plainly show, an object of reverence, 
an almost legendary figure, throughout the British Empire. The Chief of 
the Basutos wrote : 
Many of my people don’t understand that a person can live so many years as Queen 
and many even go so far as to say that she must long ago have gone to her rest, and 
that it is her fame and glory which remain. But I for one know better, and believe 
that, although a woman, she has been as wise and good as she is said to be. 
Indeed the influence of the Great White Queen was probably spread more 
widely through the world than that of any other potentate in history. Even 
those whose religions induced them to take the lowest view of the female 
sex, even Mahommedan polygamists and supporters of the Suttee could 
appreciate and respect her lifelong devotion to the memory of her husband. 
If the English mentality was deeply touched by this unaffected display of 
the domestic virtues which had just come into fashion in the West, how 
_much more impressive they must have seemed to our African and Asiatic 
fellow-subjects to whom they formed part of an ancient religious system, 
bred in the bone. They would have been astounded if they had known that 
this same Queen-Empress had often the greatest difficulty in persuading the 


politicians to give a minor appointment to one of her friends, and never 


once got her own candidate into a bishopric without a battle with the 
Prime Minister of the day. 
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ee the memory of the handsome Prince Consort was, indeed, a dominant 
influence in Queen Victoria’s later life ; and, though it was not a thing one 
talked about, every bewhiskered Englishman and crinolined Englishwoman 
knew of it and liked her the better for it. It made every anniversary an 
occasion of mourning for her—not only their wedding day, his birthday, 
and so forth, but even the opening of the Colonial and Indian Exhibition at 
South Kensington would remind her of that brilliant occasion at the Crystal 
Palace, and the end of a happy and successful day among her loyal subjects, 
would leave her with the sad reflection : ‘‘ How pleased my darling hus- 
band would have been at the whole thing, and who knows but that his pure 
bright spirit looks down upon his poor little wife, his children and children’s 
children, with pleasure on the development of his work!” His “ poor 
little wife ” | It is difficult to believe that we hear Queen Victoria speak. 
She idealised his memory ; and we, who can see so plainly that the 


_monarchy would never have become so popular if he had lived, can yet 
understand and sympathise. There is nothing very complicated in the 


mo AN, 


psychological make-up of Queen Victoria. These letters prove it. She 
lived for her work, like any other conscientious official, and lacked the 


_ imagination to desire to escape from it. Her correspondence suggests no 
_ psychological problem : the term would have been meaningless to her. Yet 


4 


we shall never understand her strong and simple character unless we bear 


in mind that she carried always in her heart the memory of her dead 


_ Prince—that she was essentially and at all times a lonely woman. 


Take her description of the Jubilee celebrations of 1887, which are the 
central feature of this book. She sketches the wonderful scene in the Abbey, 


_ the vast and distinguished audience, the visiting Royalties seated within 


the altar rails, below them in the choir the House of Commons on the left 


_ (Gladstone, Randolf Churchill, W. H. Smith, Chamberlain, Balfour, 


_ Morley), the Household, and the Ambassadors on the right. But the 
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_view, she grows no easier to deal with as the years move on. Her language 


~ Queen : 


I sat alone (oh! without my beloved husband, for whom this would have been 
such a proud day) where I sat forty-nine years ago, and received the homage of the 


- Princes and Peers, but in the old coronation chair of Edward III with the old stone 


brought from Scotland, on which the old Kings of Scotland used to be crowned. 
My robes were beautifully draped on the chair. The service was very well done and 
_ arranged. The Te Deum, by my darling Albert, sounded beautiful, and the anthem, 
by Dr. Bridge, was fine, especially the way in which the National Anthem and dear 


_ Albert’s Chorale were worked in. ’ 


In home politics it must be confessed that, from her Ministers’ point of 


is as downright, her personal judgments at least as decisive as before. Mr. 


2 ‘Chamberlain, whom in the last volume Mr. Gladstone was always being 


urged to “ restrain,” has now passed over from the goats to the sheep. 


Since he has become a good Unionist, she will listen to his advice, and even 
- take something marvellously like a rebuke from him. No so with the other 


side. “ Sir William Harcourt’s language is very bad”; Labby is “ that 
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horrible lying Labouchere ”’ (which is “ going some” in the way of 
language) ; the Irish are still the ‘‘ low bad Irish ”—and so on. “ Dear 


bd 


Lord Beaconsfield ” is dead, and there is no one to soothe her pride when ~ 


she has been thwarted, addressing her cajolingly as “Madam and most be- 
loved Sovereign,” or ‘“‘ Sovereign not only of my person but of my heart. 
There was, of course, Goschen, a man of the same race, who gave her 
good advice, but was temperamentally cold and business-like. There was 
the genial, gruff Lord Salisbury, who obviously liked her, but never 
attempted any personal approach, and was inclined to brush her respect- 
fully aside when she argued the point. The man who came nearest to the 
Elizabethan courtliness of the late lamented Dizzy was Lord Rosebery— 
and he, alas, was a Liberal. She is becoming more and more frankly 
partisan. A Home Ruler has even less chance of winning her regard than a 
High Church dean of securing her nomination for a bishopric (in the 
matter of these ecclesiastical appointments she seeks advice from Randall 
Davidson, the Dean of Windsor). On the other hand, she conceives a new 
admiration for Bright and Chamberlain. 

Mr. Gladstone still fills most magnificently the role of villain of the 
piece. Just as in the last volume it was impossible not to deplore his tactless- 
ness and sympathise with her complaint that he addressed her as though she 
were a public meeting, but without the sincerity and warmth which he dis- 
played on the platform ; so in this present volume, we cannot but feel for 
him, the veteran statesman, always so patient and respectful (much more so 
than the Tories sometimes are), always loyal to the core, never countenanc- 
ing any Liberal attack upon her, risking much as Leader of the Opposition 
in order to support the Bill providing incomes for her grandchildren— 
and never getting anything whatever in return but a fixed steady dislike 
dating from twenty years back, varied by broad hints, crudely concealed 
under an appearance of solicitude for his health, that he should retire from 
politics and seek quiet ‘“‘ in the country.” She always regarded him as a 
sort of Lenin. ; 

The honest truth is that her judgment had deteriorated. With that most 
realistic statesman, Lord Salisbury, at the head of her Government (he 
was Prime Minister during the greater part of the period under review), 
her special quality of shrewd commonsense which she had brought so 
effectively to the aid of a Disraeli or a Gladstone was no longer needed, or 
not to the same extent. On all major questions of home politics she could 
only say ditto to the Government’s proposals. She agreed with everything 
that Mr. Balfour did in Ireland. She heard with interest of the maiden 
speech of Lord Curzon, of Mr. Asquith, and “ a young Mr. Wyndham.” 
And when the Liberals were in power she consulted with Lord Salisbury 


Se 
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or Mr. Goschen as to what course to take at the next political crisis. In — 


foreign affairs, on the other hand, her advice was still valuable ; she knew 
what she was talking about ; and though her attitude must often have been 
irritating to a Prime Minister whose one idea was to keep his country out 
of continental squabbles, one cannot help feeling that there was more than 
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one occasion when Lord Salisbury might have treated her opinion with a 
little more respect. 

The editing of this volume is as brilliant as ever. It is done so effortlessly 
and unobtrusively that it is easy to forget it and imagine, as one reads, that 
these are all the letters there were, and that it was merely necessary to 
reprint them. Only now and then in a sudden flash is it revealed to the 
casual reader what months of hard work, what delicate tact in selection and 
supression has gone to the making of this extraordinarily readable and 
fascinating book. One such flash occurs on the last page, and in the last 
letter in the book. It is such a good example of what Mr. Buckle has done 
for us—his happy trick of seizing upon the essential and the significant— 
that I may suitably close this review with it. Lord Onslow, Governor of 
New Zealand, is writing to Queen Victoria under date December 26th, 


1890, and discussing the approaching elections in the colony, which 


followed the collapse of the strikes organised by the New Zealand Labour 


_ Party: 


If, [he says] as seems probable, the first trial of strength is a victory for the Labour 
Party, I shall summon to my Councils the first avowedly Labour Government 
which the world has seen. Some of them will be labourers in actual receipt of daily 
wages ; and it will be interesting to the rest of the world to see what use they will 
make of their power, and in what form Capital will have to pay for the defeat it 
inflicted on Labour in the Autumn. 


On that prophetic note the book ends. 
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THE PRESENT CONVENTIONS 
OF THE MYSTERY STORY 


By A. G. MACDONELL 


N the November number of THE Lonpon Mercury Miss Dorothy 

Sayers discussed the present status of the Mystery Story, and, in the 

course of a detailed and skilful analysis, came to the conclusion that the 

vogue of the intellectualised, mathematical, problem type of novel is 
due to the particularly strong love of puzzles among the educated to-day. 
She said : 

It is, I think, the product of a period of emotional exhaustion. Religion, morals and 

sentiment are at the moment in difficulties, and the mind does not readily turn to 

them for refreshment after the business of the day. But the mental machinery 
cannot race in a vacuum when released from its necessary tasks ; it thankfully 
accepts a detective problem as that change of work which is said to be the best type 
of recreation. 
I think Miss Sayers is probably right. There is a great demand for 
acrostics, cross-word puzzles in general and Torquemada in particular, and 
puzzles of all sorts, and it is certainly true that the problem type of detec- 
tive novel has surpassed in popularity its brother-in-arms, the sensational 
type. Bulldog Drummond and his merry men had a good run ; now they 
-have been superseded by what Miss Sayers so admirably describes as 
“ interlocking railway time-tables and professional police inquiries,” and, 
as Miss Sayers so rightly maintains, the ingenious constructors of these 
puzzles have reached a remarkably high standard of achievement. 

But what Miss Sayers does not point out, and what is very, very seldom 
appreciated, is the fact that this high standard of achievement is even more 
meritorious than it appears at first sight. For this reason: the writers of 
“* intellectualised, mathematical, problem stories,” alone among novelists, 
are compelled to work within certain narrow and rigid limitations. In an 
ordinary “ straight ” novel, or even in a Bulldog Drummond novel, the 
author can do what he likes. If he does what has been done before, he is 
“in the classical tradition ” ; if he lets himself go and writes a novel that is | 
like nothing on earth he is “ striking out a new line’, or, in the cheaper 
reviews, ‘‘ exploring pastures new.” 

There is no such freedom for the problem-writer. He is bound to con- 
form to conventions which are dictated to him, and imposed upon him, by — 
the fundamental character of the book itself. If he does not conform to the 
conventions, the result of his three or four months’ hard work will be a book 
of sorts, gay or tragic, realistic or impressionistic, soaring or pedestrian. 
But whatever else it turns out to be, it certainly will not bea problem-novel. 
No conventions, no problem ; that is the thesis which I propose to examine. 

It is necessary, first of all, to define the fundamental character upon 
which these conventions are based and from which they spring. Broadly 
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Speaking, the essence of the problem-novel is that it should contain a 


_ murder on the first page and a murderer on the last, that the intervening 


281 pages should contain the story of how the detective proceeded from 
the former to the latter, and that the whole should be presented in such a 
way that five per cent. of the readers will have spotted the murderer for 
themselves, ninety-five per cent. will be astounded at his ultimate identity, 
and the whole hundred per cent. will be delighted. 

Very well. The author is faced with the task of writing a book on these 
general principles. He sits down at his desk full of youthful hope and 
enthusiasm. He has a free hand. He will be able to let himself go. He wil 
get right away from the ordinary, well-worn rut and produce something 
really original. That is his idea. It does not last long. 

I propose to take the main ingredients which make up a problem-novel, 
that is to say, the scene of the crime, the victim, the detectives, the suspects, 
and the murderer, and to show how at every turn the author is hampered 
and limited by conventions, until in the end he has nothing to show for his 


_ first fine enthusiasms except a handful of minor originalities grafted on to 


_ the old familiar tree. 


Let us begin, therefore, with the scene of the crime. Where is the body 


_ to be found ? Naturally we want to make it as original a scene as possible, 


_ Say the top-side of the wing of a monoplane that is flying the Atlantic, or at 


the Annual General Congress of the Eugenics Society, or at the Metro- 


_politan Police Boxing Tournament at Hoxton Baths. But immediately two 


difficulties arise. The clever five per cent. of the readers are to be given a 
chance of spotting the murderer. Therefore, the murderer must be on view 


_ pretty nearly throughout the book. And secondly, publishers jib at more 
_ than 283 pages, and that limits the total number of figures who appear in 
_ the book. Therefore, the several hundred policemen at Hoxton and the 


_ several thousand Eugenicians in Annual Congress are automatically ruled 


~ out. The book will not hold more than fifteen to twenty potential mur- 


_ derers, and conversely, this rules out the mid-Atlantic monoplane, which 


will only hold two people, altogether. 


The problem now becomes: where are we to put a body and 15-20 


_ potential murderers in such a way that hundreds of unwanted people do 
not come butting in and cluttering up the place ? Obviously not in a town. 


ae 


_ There are too many strangers in towns. Therefore, it must be in the 
- country. But where in the country do 15-20 ladies and gentlemen meet, 
uninterrupted by any save casual visitors and stray tramps? In three 


A 


_ places : asylums, which we can rule out as being in bad taste ; in hotels ; and 


a 


~ in country-houses. But as no author can run the risk of being accused of 


_ imitating Mr. Arnold Bennett, hotels are ruled out, and we are left with the 
only possible scene, a country-house. And as we have to bow to the 


: 
(c 


inevitable, we might just as well dump it down at once in an isolated part 
of the south-west of England, surround its park with a high brick wall, give 


_ it only one set of lodge-gates, and be done with it. 


Then we come to the corpse. On page one he is found in his library (the 
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library is the most useful room for the dark deed, as the character of the 
dead owner can be inferred from a brief survey of the books on the shelves. 
Thus, if he has a complete set of the works of Mr. John Drinkwater, bound 
in vellum, but enough. We cannot go into details), and the next thing to 
decide is his name, rank, title, occupation and character. Here would be 
plenty of scope for originality if it were not for the following considerations, 
which limit the choice of victims most rigidly. It is, of course, obvious that 
the house-party consists of one murderer and a number of suspects, each of 
whom might very well have done it. The more suspects, the greater the 
confusion. And as each of them has to have a separate motive for killing the 


man, it follows that the number of suspects depends entirely on the number | 


of motives which the author can invent. But (this is like Euclid) it is uni- 
versally admitted that more people would like to kill rich men than to kill 
poor men. Therefore the richer the victim, the greater the number of 
motives, and therefore the more suspects, and so the better problem. ‘The 
inexorable conclusion is that the unfortunate owner of the country-house 
library must be a multi-millionaire, a Colossus of Finance. In fact, this last 
expression is invariably used in the same paragraph which describes his 
skin of a curious parchment-colour and his torpedo-shaped beard. The 
multi-millionaire automatically adds the motives of the Forged Will, the 
About-to-be-Disinherited Heir, the Revengeful Employee, the Ruined 
Competitor, the Old-Pal-of-Early-Days who was sent to the Breakwater on 
false evidence, the Life Insurance Policy, the Financing of Foreign Revolu- 
tions, the Stampeding of Wall Street by making it look like suicide, and the 
Unset Diamonds in the safe. No novelist in his senses can afford to ignore 
nine clear, separate and generally accepted motives, all of which can be 
simultaneously introduced by the simple words, ‘‘ Sir Otto was a veritable 
Colossus of Finance,” or, in the case of the slightly less high-brow writers, 
“ Sir Otto was literally a Colossus of Finance.” 

Even his appearance and age are predetermined. He must be old enough 
to have shaken off all traces of a murky and obscure past, but not so old that 
he is no longer a menace to somebody’s matrimonial affairs. Otherwise the 
Jealous Husband motive is lost. This would place him at about fifty-five, 
and would make him good-looking in the exotic sort of way that appeals to 
women but not to straight-living old Wykehamists and Cavalry Colonels. 
Probably he would have iron-grey hair, and if, in addition, he had square 
shoulders and an immensely powerful physique, he might well have 
thrashed a revengeful poacher a few days before his death. He must cer- 
tainly be either a man of sudden, uncontrollable gusts of tempestuous rage, 
or else a quiet, patient man who never forgets or forgives an injury, and is 
prepared to wait for thirty years to get his own back. It is even possible for 
certain kinds of authors to combine the two sets of qualities and make their 
dead millionaire a cross between a wild-cat and a spider, but this is not 
considered quite the thing in the best literary circles. 

_ The next step is the manner of the killing. The big, iron-grey, torpedo- 
bearded multi-millionaire is lying dead in his library, and the doors and 


ee ee 
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windows are locked, of course, from the inside. How was he killed ? There 
are two well-defined groups of methods. The first consists of the pistol- 
shot (which was mistaken for a car backfiring and inevitably means a day- 
light-murder), the blunt instrument, the stiletto, which introduces the 
mysterious Italian who called two days before to sell vacuum-cleaners, the 
dose of poison and strangulation. The last is comparatively rare, as authors 
fight shy of a process which involves expert witnesses and the effect of 
bruises upon the tissues, and what may be described generally as Sir 
Bernard Spilsburyism. This group makes up the straight or legitimate 
methods of murder. They may be used singly or in pairs ; thus Sir Rudolf 
Wolfgangheimer may be either stabbed in his library or else poisoned in the 
tailway-buffet at Wolverhampton, and his body brought secretly to his 
country-house, deposited in the library and then stabbed in order to make 
things more difficult for everybody. Or he may be shot with an automatic 
pistol in a flat in West Kensington and subsequently battered about the 


_ head with his own library poker. 


The second group includes the more fanciful, and therefore less legiti- 


mate methods. It is not playing fair to the reader to kill your man by 


_ passing a Z-ray through a helium plate in such a way as to asphyxiate all 
_ tall dark strangers within fourteen yards of the instrument ; and so, for our 


purpose of determining the limits which the intellectual problem-story 
imposes upon its creators, this group can be ignored. It is sufficient to note 


_ that in this group falls Murder by Hypnotism, by Auto-Suggestion, 

_ electric shocks, mysterious death-rays, the passing of highly-trained 

_ snakes down bell-cords and the blowing of poisoned soap-bubbles through 

ventilators. These can all be dismissed as belonging to sensational, not 
intellectual, literature. 


After the murder is discovered, the immediate procedure is for the most 


_ competent man in the house-party, usually the ex-captain of Irregular 
_ Cavalry who had to leave the Service for cheating at cards, to shut up the 
_ library, put a guard upon the door, forbid any member of the household to 
_ leave the house, and telephone for the police. In due course the County 


a 


on 


Constabulary arrive, bringing with them Inspector Jones (or Brown or 
- Smith or Robinson) of Scotland Yard, who happened to be in the district 


on another case at the moment. The County Constabulary, always eager 
and proud to work with Headquarters and itself seeking only a quiet life, 


s 
¥ 


c 


hands the case with alacrity over to the great man, provides him with sub- 


- ordinates, motor-cars, maps of the district and local time-tables, and 
- retires from the scene. 


_ We have now come to a most important ingredient in the recipe, the 
- character of the Detective. In the first place, it is highly desirable that he 


_ should have a character of some sort, even if it only consists of an assort- 


ment of minor mannerisms. For reasons that we will go into later, it is 


_ practically impossible for anyone else in the book to have a distinguishable 
character, and it is therefore of the greatest importance that something 
_ should be done, however trivial, to give the detective some sort of indi- 
- viduality. Let him collect match-box lids, let him have a trick of talking to 
; x 
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people over his shoulder with his back to them, let him have a quaint stutter 
when saying Darwinism or Botticelli, it doesn’t matter what it is so long as 
we have something to remember him by. Next, the detective must be a 
professional. The long reign of the amateur is over. No one will swallow 
him any longer and Scotland Yard has come into its own. The reason for this 
is sociological. In this country everyone knows that the status, efficiency, 
technical knowledge and organisation of the London Detective Force has 
been raised within the last twenty or thirty years to an extraordinarily high 
standard. Conan Doyle, in the ’nineties, could describe the pride of Scot- 
land Yard as a “ lean, ferret-like man, furtive and sly-looking,” and the 


readers of the ’nineties presumably saw nothing incongruous, let alone — 
slanderous, in the description. But that would not pass for an instant now- — 
adays. The intellectual murder-story demands realism, and therefore out — 


goes the amateur, out goes the Bow Street Runner, and in comes the 
modern professional, shrewd, painstaking, untiring, and supported by 
platoons of photographers, finger-print experts, soil experts, foot-print 
experts, record departments and all the mighty organisation which, as 
every reader instinctively knows, exists on the banks of the Thames. The 
only surviving amateur in fiction of any real fame (not counting, of course, 
Father Brown, who is in a category all by himself) is an ex-professional, 
M. Hercule Poirot, created by Mrs. Agatha Christie. All the rest are pro- 
fessionals. These, again, are divisible into two groups, one type necessi- 
tated by the plot in which the reader has a chance, and the other in which 
the reader frankly has no chance, This latter group consists of policemen 
who steadily and stolidly follow up every infinitesimal and minute clue on 
the chance of being led somewhere in the end. A classic example of this 
group is Inspector French (Mr. Freeman Wills Croft) and a classic example 
of how this group goes to work was given in real life in the Rochester Row 
murder a few years ago. A woman’s body was found tied up in a brown 
paper parcel in a railway cloakroom, and one of Scotland Yard’s avenues of 


exploration consisted of sending policemen to every shop in London that — 


sold string and brown paper on the chance of running across the descrip- 
tion of the man who had bought that particular bit of string and that 
particular bit of paper. Inspector French would have done that, and prob- 
ably Inspector Wilson (Margaret and G. D. H. Cole) also. 

But it is the former group that we are concerned with. They are not 


compelled to undertake vast laborious searches in East London ; they are - 


far above the drudgery of ransacking all the tobacco-shops of Glasgow or 
questioning the wives of all the sewer-men in Huddersfield. They are set 
down in a compact, isolated country-house community with a corpse and 
from fifteen to twenty potential murderers, and their job is, like the 
reader’s, to spot the right one. It follows, therefore, that our professional 


detective must be not only shrewd, painstaking and untiring ; he must have - 


a dash of real brilliance in him as well. For this country-house stuff is — 


exceedingly tricky work, and the clues are many and distracting. He must 
also be, though this is only a minor detail, of sufficiently good social standing 
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to wear a tail-coat and dine with the house-party ; otherwise the author 
will let himself in for a number of small worries about the man’s meals. 
And lastly, he must be big and strong. Nowadays we all know that he 
started his career as a uniformed man upon a beat. So much then for the 
detective. 

The actual House-Party is, as we have seen, composed of as many guests 
as the novelist can find Motives. A few years ago, if X= the number of 
Motives, then the number of guests invariably equalled X+-2. For there 
was a rigid convention that, in order to improve the chance of selling the 
serial rights, a love-affair was absolutely essential, and it was invariably 
provided by an amiable, bright, unsophisticated young couple who could 
not conceivably have killed anyone. There was a time, a dreadful time, 
when it was possible that after the detectives had failed, these two innocent 

young dears would take it in hand and solve the problem without any 
difficulty. Happily, that possibility is sternly excluded in up-to-date work, 
for, happily also, the young dears are almost entirely excluded from the 
book itself. Apparently serial rights no longer depend for their value upon 
a happy love-story to wind up a tale of blood and darkness. Would 
- that this ray of sunshine would extend and illuminate the West-End stage 
_as well! It is not so very long ago that a play by Mr. A. A. Milne (it had a 
successful run) contained a perfectly appalling brace of sweet young pets 
- who applied themselves to an insoluble mystery and solved itin atwinkling, 
and, if | remember rightly, arrested the villains, who were a couple of 
particularly dangerous rufhans from the neighbourhood of Johannesburg, 
and handed them over to the local gendarmerie. 
The guests themselves must not have individual characters. This is ex- 
tremely important, and I fully realize that the statement requires explana- 
tion and, for the sceptical, proof. It will receive both. 
___ Let us go back to fundamentals for a moment and remind ourselves that 
the essence of this kind of book is that the clever and experienced reader 
_ will have a chance of spotting the murderer, and that the rest will be com- 
_ pletely and satisfactorily befogged. Very well. ‘The clues to his identity 
must be there, but they must be very carefully hidden. It is better to hide 
- them too successfully than to have indignant readers throwing the book 
- down on page 37 with the exclamation, “ Bah! No one except Captain 
- Mauleverer had a chance of climbing down from the balcony above the 
a library between 9.55 p.m. and ten-three. Any fool could see that.” 
Clues may be finger-prints or defective alibis or pieces of paper clutched 
_ in the dead man’s hand or pieces of cloth (with buttons attached) clutched 
- in the dead man’s hand, or, in fact, any one of ten thousand different things, 
some leading the detective to daylight and others confusing the poor 
_ fellow. But there is one clue which, fairly and honestly laid before the 
~ reader, is pretty nearly infallible and must eliminate a suspect or identify a 
% criminal instantly, and that is the clue of character. For example, if one of 
_ the house-party is fairly and honestly described as a lovable old chap, a 


g frequenter of the book-shops in the Charing Cross Road, an honorary 


Wise 
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lecturer in Botany at University College, London, where he has been 
universally beloved for forty-two years, a stealthy giver of innumerable 
small charities out of his slender means, and devoted to his ninety-four- 
year-old Mother, he can be ruled out at once from the suspicion of having 
climbed a forty-foot lightning conductor to put arsenic in the millionaire’s 
coffee-cup. Or again, if young Dick Plantagenet was captain of the Harle- 
quin Rugby Fifteen, had played cricket for his University, had been 
elected with acclamation as Steward of New College Junior Common 
Room, had clear, trusting brown eyes and a not particularly lavish equip- 
ment of brains (having taken a Fourth Class in Agriculture), it is obviously 
impossible that he could have constructed such a brilliant alibi as to make 
it appear absolutely certain that he was dining in the Station Hotel at 
Preston when, as a matter of fact, he was in the library of a country-house 
near Yeovil, kicking Sir Julius Dunkelsbier to death with a pair of hob- 
nailed boots. On the other hand, if the author plays fair and tells us that the 
apparently blameless 28th Earl of Tintagel most unexpectedly succeeded to 
the title owing to the death by fire, during the coming-of-age celebrations 
of the then heir, of the 27th Earl, his eight sons, four brothers, sixteen 
nephews and three grand-nieces, and that before this unlooked-for eleva- 
_ tion to the British Peerage he had been Commissioner for Vice to Scarface 
Al Capone who had bribed him to abandon and betray his former colleagues 
on the North Side Beer Racket ; if, I say, the author tells us allthis at the 
beginning of the book, he cannot expect us to be astounded when the 
twenty-eighth lineal representative of one of the greatest of England’s 
historic houses is hanged for murder on page 283. 

No, it cannot be done. You cannot have characters in a problem-novel. 
They give the show away at once. They ruin the problem and therefore they 
must be kept out. Once again the essence of the Art has limited the Artist. 
He must be master of a puppet-show, not a creator of human beings. He 
can, of course, make his puppets distinct from one another, just as the 
knight at chess is distinct from a bishop. But just as a knight on one chess- 
board is exactly the same as a knight on almost all other chess-boards, so 
his puppets, though distinct from one another, should conform to the 
general type of puppets in use everywhere else. There is only one excep- 
tion to this general rule, and that is the case of Impersonation. If one of the 
puppets is masquerading in the country-house as another of the puppets, 
then he can be lavishly endowed with character and personality. Suppose, 
for example, that Chu-chu, the Demon Killer of Montparnasse, is dis- 
guised in the long beard -and tinted glasses of dear old Professor Fair- 
service, he can be as absent-minded, as careless of dress and food and drink, 
as benevolent, as learned and as simple-minded as you please. But apart 
from this exception, the rule is rigid, and this emphasises what I said 
earlier, that as all other character-drawing is barred, the author had better 
sa himself over his corpse and his detective while he still has the 
chance. 

As for the puppets themselves, there is a fairly wide field to choose from. 


ee 
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There is the Heir to Sir Adolf’s millions, and the man who would like to be 


_ his Heir ; there is Spike Jacobs, after twenty years unjustly in jail ; the 


elderly and affable Peer ; the Husband upon whose wife Sir Gustav cast 
his black, beady eyes ; the Company Promoter ; Grand Duke Michael of 
Ruro-Slovenia ; the Scientific Professor, the Hysterical Housekeeper, the 
Brilliant Actress, the Diamond Thief, the Man whose Mother was ruined 
thirty years ago, and so on. Among subsidiary or minor puppets the 
following will be found very useful and are strongly recommended : the 
family butler who knows a great deal more than he is prepared to say, the 
genial Superintendent at Scotland Yard to whom the Inspector confides his 
difficulties, somewhere about page 150, the stranger who put up at the Dog 
and Pheasant on the night of the murder and came back at one o’clock in 
the morning with muddy shoes and a cut finger, and the man from Pinker- 
ton’s. The man from Pinkerton’s will increase the sale of the book in 


- America. 


And lastly, we come to page 283 and the murderer himself. 


- What sort of man is he to be? What sort of desperate passion seized him 


so that he took the last fatal step that branded him with the mark of Cain ? 


~ What did he think about when he was striking down that iron-grey head 
with his blunt instrument ? What did he think about when he looked 
_ down and saw the stiletto protruding from the gleaming shirt-front just 
_ above the second diamond-stud ? 


The answer to all these questions is the same. It does not matter in the 


_ least. The murderer needs only one qualification. He may be a nebulous 
_ phantom, pallid, hardly discernible ; he may have no hopes, no fears, no 
~ ambitions ; he may be of all the puppets the stiffest and the most creaking. 


- But he must be able to construct a brilliant alibi. That is all that matters, 


an alibi which will last for 282 pages and only collapse on the 283rd. When 
he has done that, he has played his part and can either commit suicide or be 
__ hanged, whichever he prefers. 


And that is the whole story of the problem detective-novel, from page 


: one to page 283. At no point is the author a free man. He is hampered and 


. 


hindered by the exigencies of the book. From beginning to end his style is 


_ cramped, his material dictated, his character-drawing prevented, and the 
~ number of his pages laid down in advance. Indeed, to be quite candid, it is 


i ak a aN a 


not the sort of book that ought to be undertaken by Mr. J. B. Priestley. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


C. K. SCOTT-MONCRIEFF 


(To the Editor of THE LoNDoN Mercury) 


IR,—May I be allowed, through the courtesy of your columns in THE LONDON MERCURY ee 
to mention that a short memoir of my son, the late C. K. Scott-Moncrieff is in prepara- _ 
tion, in which it is desired to include some of ‘his poems, and extracts from his letters? I 
shall be grateful to those of his friends who may care to send me material from which ~ 
such extracts may be made. All letters would be carefully considered, and returned at an — 
early date to their owners.—Yours, etc., 4 
316 Clive Courts, (Mrs.) J. M. Scort-MOncrIEFF. — a5 

Maida Vale, Wo. 


A CORRECTION 


(To the Editor of THE LONDON Mercury) 


IR,—May we point out that The Old Book: A Mediaeval Anthology, which you comeaan 

at some length in your November issue, was published by us in a limited edition of 750 

copies, of which 75 at 73s. 6d. were numbered, signed by Dorothy Hartley, and bound in full 
goatskin, while the remaining 675 at 32s. 6d. were numbered only and bound in a smooth — 

brown cloth, which was embossed with dies cut from mediaeval carvings ? We have ventured 
to give these particulars at some length, as not only do you not mention that the edition is in - 
any way limited, but you give the price as 42s., and your reviewer states that it is bound in 
embossed leather. We shall be glad if you can correct these particulars in an cane + 
issue. 
As far as we can ascertain at the moment, all review copies were accompanied by a review 


slip mentioning only the 32s. 6d. edition —Yours, etc., ee 
37 Bedford Square, London, W.C.1. ALFRED A. KNOPF, Lr. 
‘ e : 
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Correspondence from readers on all subjects of bibliographical interest is invited. 


Our Correspondent will, to the best of his ability, answer all queries addressed to him. , 


GENERAL NOTES 


R. A. E. NEWTON has been at it again. Which means that he has pro- 


duced another volume of his extremely amusing and readable gossip 


about books and book-collecting. The new volume (on which I have just a 


spent a couple of very pleasant evenings) is called This Book-Collecting 
Game (Routledge, 15s.). Mr. Newton talks (his writing always seems to have the 


quality of talk, so that a book of his is always a causerie) about all sorts of topics— _ 


about the books of his boyhood, about bindings, about auctions, Dr. Johnson’s dic- 


tionary, American literature, or the format of the English Novel. And every topic he — 


manages to sprinkle with amusing comments and good stories. One that is new to me 
is that of the author of Ben Hur, who dedicated his book ‘‘ To the Wife of my Youth,” 
but was so often asked how many wives he had had that he added, in later editions, the 
words ‘‘ Who Still Abides with Me.” I am also amused at the incident of Mrs. Edith 
Wharton, who in her novel The Age of Innocence, introduced into a wedding ceremony 
the phrase “ For as much as it hath pleased Almighty God.” Most stories about Dr. 
Johnson are pretty generally known by this time, yet I must confess that I had for- 
gotten at least one of those that Mr. Newton tells. Johnson had written, in the 
grammatical part of his dictionary, that “ H seldom, perhaps never, begins any but 
the first syllable ” of a word. On which Wilkes remarked that “ the author of this 
observation must be a man of quick appre-hension, and of a most compre-hensive 
genius.”’ Johnson, however, bided his time, and in the fourth edition of his book he 
added the words “‘ It sometimes begins middle or final syllables in words compounded, 
as in block-head.”’ But I must not continue thus to filch anecdotes from Mr. Newton’s 
book—but rather refer the reader, who wants more, to the volume itself. 


NOTES ON SALES 


N December 1st Messrs. Sotheby are to hold a sale of Mr. A. 'T. Bartholomew’s 

very important collection of books and manuscripts by and about Samuel Butler, 
the author of Erewhon. Mr. Bartholomew is the present Literary Executor of Samuel 
Butler and of Henry Festing Jones, and from the latter’s property came some of the 
chief attractions of this collection. These include fifteen lots of Butler manuscripts, 
among them the whole, or considerable portions, of those of The Fair Haven, Was 
the Odyssey Written by a Woman? [a lecture delivered in 1893], and Ulysses, the 
“‘ Dramatic Oratorio ” in which he collaborated with Festing Jones. ' 


¥ 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES & NEWS — 


Or December 4th, and the following day, Messrs. Hodgson, of 115 Chancery — 


Lane, London, W.C.2, are to hold asale containing many good things. There is, 


among them, a complete run of the Kelmscott Press books, and there is also a fine set _ 
of Gould’s Birds of Australia. To many people, however, the most interesting lot will 


be number 525, which consists of a series of 58 autograph letters from Mrs. Piozzi to 
Samuel Lysons. The letters extend over a period of 36 years and contain many refer- 
ences to Johnson and to the publication of his letters. 
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ITEMS FROM THE BOOKSHOPS AND CATALOGUES 


ESSRS. DOBELL, of 8 Bruton Street, London, W.1., have recently sent out 
their catalogue number 99, which takes the form of the first part of an alpha- 
betical list of English eighteenth-century verse, upon which Mr. Percy Dobell has been 
engaged for some long time past. Between seven and eight hundred items are included 
in this part, which covers the entries from Joseph Addison to the Rev. Thomas Joel. 
Who the former was I need not, I trust, explain—but the latter was a minor poet, 
who published his Poems ; and Letters in Prose, in octavo, in 1766. He had some merit, 
particularly a certain richness of phrase, as the following quotation (the last two 
stanzas of his Aspiration : An Ode) may demonstrate : 


It cannot be : the soul immur’d must lie 
Within the prison of mortality ; 
She, only through the avenues of sense, 

Can view, like fleeting shadows of the night, 
Faint glimm’rings of divine intelligence, 

And hears from faith what is denied to sight. 


ei Yet one important moment shall remove 
-£ The gloomy veil, and show me Him I love : 
5 Yes, Death will lead me from my dread abode ; 
= Then, through thick clouds and darkness, shall I rise 
£ Up to the secret dwelling of my God, 
And see His splendour with immortal eyes. 


_ There is something unusual in that, which is apparent even in spite of the rather faulty 
_ technique of the verse. Joel’s Poems is offered by Messrs. Dobell for half-a-guinea. 
_ The author who takes up most room in this catalogue is Charles Churchill, to whom 
_ more than two pages are devoted. He is represented not only by a first edition of 
his most famous piece The Rosciad, quarto, 1761, for £15, but also by many later 
_ editions of the poem—some of them having considerable additions and textual 
__ variations—which cost only a few shillings each. And there are also most of Churchill’s 
_ other poems to be had for very reasonable prices. Further poets who may be mention- 
_ed as specially well represented in this list are Akenside, Anstey, Armstrong, Beattie, 
Breval, Combe, Duck, Hayley and Jerningham. Particularly interesting is it to note, 
also, that to Thomas Cooke (the translator of Hesiod) are attributed eleven folio 
- Odes and “‘ Hymns,” published anonymously between 1746 and 1755, and dedicated 
~ to Lord Chesterfield and other notabilities. This is a very good catalogue—and the 
prices are, to my way of thinking, extremely moderate. 
NOTHER (number 820) of their well illustrated and agreeable catalogues has 
reached me from Messrs. Sotheran, of 43 Piccadilly, London, W.1. A large 
part of this is given up to books on Foreign Travel and on British Topography. ‘The 
latter is a subject which I have always wished I were wealthy enough to collect, for 


a so many of the most interesting British Artists have illustrated topographical works. 
_ And this remark serves to introduce an item from another section of this catalogue—a 


cs 


set of the first editions of Horace Walpole’s Anecdotes of Painting in England and 
Catalogue of Engravers, who have been born, or resided in England, in all 5 volumes, 
quarto, 1762-71, which is offered for £12 12s. These are books which are likely to be 
 agood deal talked about, very soon. ‘They were founded by Walpole upon the manu- 
script note-books of George Vertue, and these note-books are to be printed by the 
_ Walpole Society, for the first time, in an edition of which the first volume is shortly to 
be issued to the Society’s members. 
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INETEENTH-CENTURY books (with some of the present day) are the 
Nees of the latest catalogue (number 532) of Messrs. Francis Edwards, Ltd., of 
83 High Street, Marylebone, London, W.1. Here I notice Macaulay’s History 
of England, first edition, 5 volumes, 8vo., 1849-61, in the original cloth, for £6 10s. 
I have seen this book priced a good deal higher than that, I fancy, and if the copy is a 
fine one (as no doubt it is) the book should, in the long run at least, prove a cheap one 
at its price. The book is a famous one, and the first two volumes are not easy to find 
in really good condition, so that a good set is likely to appreciate considerably during 
the next few years. Several Conan Doyle first editions also catch one’s eye, and they 
include: The Adventures of Sherlock Holmes, 8vo., 1892, £12; The Memoirs of — 
Sherlock Holmes, 8vo., 1894, £10 10s. ; and Rodney Stone, 8vo., 1896, £1. The last 
has always been one of my favourites among this author’s books. Finally, to mention 
one more author out of many—there are two books by Thomas Love Peacock, both 
in the original boards and uncut. They are Crochet Castle, 12mo., 1831, £14; and 
Rhododaphne, 8vo., 1818, £10. 


ESSRS. JAMES TREGASKIS & SON, of 66 Great Russell Street, London, 

W.C.1, send me their list number 987, of which the subject is “‘ Old Books ”»— 
surely a wide enough one to suit any taste. Among the things described are several of 
the products of Baskerville’s press, notably the quarto Horace of 1770, a copy having 
the fine plates which are often missing. The catalogue gives a long bibliograhpical 
note upon variations in this book’s ornaments. The price asked for this volume is 
£46. Among the other sub-divisions of this catalogue are Incunables, Italian Books, 
stamped Bindings, and Woodcut Books. 


ATHEW PRIOR is among the authors who are specially well represented in 

Catalogue 265 of Messrs. Pickering and Chatto, of 1 King Street, St. James’, 
London, S.W.1. Of his first editions, and the prices for which they are offered here, 
the following are the most remarkable : Carmen Saeculare for the Year 1700, folio, 
1700, £8 8s.; Colin’s Mistake, folio, 1721, £25; The Curious Maid, folio, 1720, 
£18 18s.—this is Narcissus Luttrell’s copy which he marked as having cost him two- 
pence—and, incidentally, the author is more generally believed to have been Hilde- 
brand Jacob ; Down Hall, quarto, 1723, £15 15s. ; An Ode in Imitation of the Second 
Ode of the Third Book of Horace, folio, 1692, £10 10s. ; Poems on Several Occasions, 
8vo., 1707, the pirated edition, £85; and A Second Collection of Poems on Several 
Occasions, 8vo., 1716, £32 10s. Pope, too, is very prominent in this list, of which he 
occupies about twelve pages; 105 are asked for his Essay on Criticism, quarto, 
1711, first issue; and {110 for his Ode for Musick, folio, 1713. 


Wes readers of these notes will have seen the appeal that has lately been made 
on behalf of Sir William Watson. But perhaps I may be allowed to remind them 
of it, while I record that a number of his first editions are to be had, very cheaply, 
from catalogue 167, issued by Messrs. F. Hollings, of 7 Great Turnstile, Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, London, W.C. Among his earlier books, The Prince’s Quest, 1880, costs _ 
no more than 4s. 6d; and Epigrams, 1884, and Wordsworth’s Grave, 1890, neither of 
which is common, are only priced at seven shillings and sixpence a-piece. A presen- _ 
tation copy of the Epigrams, however, is marked 27s. 6d.; and one the Odes, 1894, 

half-a-crown less. Both were given by the poet to Sir Edmund Gosse. ‘ | 
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BOOK-PRODUCTION NOTES 


FOURNIER ON TYPEFOUNDING * 


R. CARTER’S translation of the text of Fournier le Jeune’s Manuel 
Typographique is something more than an English rendering of one of the 
greater documents of the history of printing. With the translator’s notes 
it becomes an authentic treatise on type-founding as it continued to be 
practised almost within living memory. Even now the hand-mould has not 
passed entirely out of use. Mr. Carter has himself learned and practised typefound- 
ing in all its parts, from the cutting of the punches to the casting of the letters. He is 
therefore able to render the many technical words by their exact English equivalents 
and in his notes to supplement the French text by information on points in which 
modern practice has changed from that of the eighteenth century. He renders the 
_ French names of type-bodies by those of the English standard types nearest in size. 
In a table he shows them side by side with their sizes in English points as well as in 
_ Fournier’s own points ; for that skilled and progressive type-founder was the original 
- inventor of a point system agreeing in principle with that which even the most con- 
servative of us have learned to use since it first came to us from America some thirty- 
_ two years ago. The series of engraved plates by which Fournier explained his text 
have been faithfully reproduced, but not those of type-faces, ornaments and 
_ alphabets which make the greater part of Fournier’s second volume. Fournier printed 
_ the Manuel himself; and in one important detail of book-production the excellent 
_ printers of the Curwen Press have failed to follow his example. The Manuel has 
- running head-lines to the pages, so that the reader may see at a glance the subject- 
matter of each page ; but the translation has on every page of the text the same head- 
line—F O URNIER ON TYPEFOUNDIN G—which in no wise helps the reader 
to find his way. 


THE OXFORD PRESS EXHIBITION AT BUMPUS’S 


T would be vain to try to condense within a single note even a tithe of the interest- 
¢ ing details of book-production which may be studied at the exhibition opened in 
November 6th at Bumpus’s bookshop in Oxford Street. You may see displayed there 
- the whole history of Oxford printing from the Jerome of “ 1468” down to the 
- specimen pages of the great new Bible to be printed under the eye of Mr. Bruce 
_ Rogers in his Centaur type. Dr. Fell naturally and rightly takes his place in nearly 
_ every section of the show ; and it is fitting that Mr. Stanley Morison should have 
heralded it with his discovery, announced in a long letter to The Times, that the 
punches of some of his famous types date back to sixteenth-century France instead of 
to seventeenth-century Holland. The exhibition marks the centenary of the present 


% 
Ww 


a University Press building at Oxford. It was also made the occasion of the opening of 
y an important extension of Messrs. Bumpus’s bookshop, to include the Old Court 
House, built for Marylebone in 1825. It is there that most of the exhibits are shown. 
pv 

2 B. H. NEWDIGATE 
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* Fournier on Typefounding. The Text of the Manuel Typographique (1764-1766) trans- 
lated into English and edited with notes by Harry Carter. 8vo, 323 pages, limited to 260 
copies. The Fleuron Books. The Soncino Press. 4 gns. 
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A LETTER FROM RUSSIA 


O welcome my arrival Moscow could not have done better : a huge festival 
of art and culture. The first in the history of Russia—a gathering of fourteen 
nationalities of the Soviet Union, to compete with one another in the realms 
of drama: theatre and cinema being the most representative of the arts. 
The focussing point of the Olympiade was the great Park of Culture and Rest, 
which has two theatres, music-hall, circus, two cinemas, great amphi-theatre, rest 
houses, sport sections, culture sections, exhibitions : ‘‘ Five-Year Plan in Four,” 
Hygiene, Moscow’s Part in the Plan, Anti-Drink and Anti-Slackness propaganda, and 
books of every conceivable kind from the new novel to technical treatises, grammars 
and art courses, science and anti-religious books, children’s books, in fact ninety per 
cent were cultural educational publications. Prices were from afew kopecks to four or 
five roubles. The U.S.S.R. State Publishing House is now the largest in the world. 
To this park I came every day for a month, for film and play, opera and dancing and 
music. My first happened to be an opera given by the Uzbekistan Musical Theatre, 
its theme might have been by any European librettist : a tragedy of the love of a 
-Mohammedan girl bound to marry another older man, a touch of Romeo and Juliet, 
_and the only glimpse of propaganda came with an ill-treating, brutal White officer. 
_ National costumes were worn, consisting of long coats of brilliant colours and stripes 
_ (what they had underneath I don’t know! However hot it was they always wore 
_ these coats) and coloured skull caps, which many in Moscow wear. The hero and 
heroine sang solos alternately and interminably throughout the piece until their 
_ death. The music was Eastern with a regular rhythm throughout and varying pitch, the 
effect being of an untrained singer making different noises in regular rhythm. Accom- 
_ panying these was an orchestra, whose ensemble approached most closely to European 
_ bagpipes music. The main components were stringed instruments, early forms of 
the mandoline, violin, a dulcimer, plucked with fingers, called Roubab, flutes called 
_ Naee, and huge long trumpets that just blared one pitch with different intensities 
(similar to those used by the Lamas of Thibet in Pudovkin’s film, The Heir of Ghingis 
_ Khan). The whole seemed to be a very primitive affair compared with developed 
_ European technique, yet, note, the content was the same. This, however, was one of the 
few exceptions of dramas of the “‘ classical ” kind. 


an 


The Communists are quite clear in their philosophy, and any deviation is noted and 
corrected. A film entitled Earth, by Dovshenko, of the Ukraine Film Production 
Factory, was held up by the Censor after its first private show, parts were cut, and 
‘then, after general release and hearing further reports of workers, it was withdrawn. I 
‘met with it in one public cinema some monthis ago, but since then know of nowhere 

_ where it is or will be shewn. The title Earth rightly fits the subject and treatment, 
which imparts all the richness, the fecundity, the immutability of nature. Earth 
_ giving birth to flowers and fruit and animals and men. Feeding them, giving work to 
them, burying them. The right living need fear no death. An old, old man is dying, 
under the apple trees, accepting the end as might the grass or the sky, calmly, peace- 
_ fully. The old order is dying. A tractor comes. Ploughing, raking, sowing, 
_ reaping, sheaving, grinding, making : BREAD. Making life. More life, more quickly. 
- The Communist is coming home in the dusk, happy with this success and with the 
love he has just kissed good night. The rich joy of youth-strength and earth-strength 
_ rises until he begins to dance on the way, beating and stamping earth happily. And 
_ the earth-dust dances too. But the surrounding dangers, never quite quiescent, attack 


- 
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him in the dimness. He falls limp. A horse rears. A white-shirted kulak is running — 
away in the distance. The earth-dust dances on. His girl lover goes almost mad in 
animal earth sorrow, tearing off clothes, beating with bare hands the inscrutable walls. 

The priest calls on his father, but there is now no room for him, the father will only 
have a simple communist burial, without priest or acolytes or mumbling words— 


simply a singing procession carrying the once human earth back to its new work. 


The priest calls on his ikons to strike dead the life that has taken his place. A baby is 
being born. The trees are growing. The murderer, as if impelled to see his work, © 


hee at 4 : 
comes towards the singing, marching men and women. Sees the dead one’s face 


brushed and caressed by flowers and leaves, welcoming him back to earth. The kulak 
shouts his guilt to them. There is no response. They go singing on. Again and again 
he shouts. No response. They do not hear the dead. He stamps the ground, he 
twists his head round and round in the earth. He wanted it for himself, it was taken 
from him for the many. But to the dead man it is given. There in the burial ground 
are the dying living and the living dead. And earth patiently labours bringing to 
birth luscious fruit and flowers for the sun. And the dead man’s love is it the 
arms of another. Death takes and gives. Life gives and takes. 


From this film I went to a private show of The Way of the Enthusiast, as yet un-— 


released to the public because the Workers’ Committees object to certain parts on 
grounds of lack of clarity for the mass. I questioned Oklopkov, the young director, on 
his feelings. He said quite simply that it was his fault: the film had parts that were 
mystifying to the workers, then he must make them clearer. After seeing the film I 
had to admit that, not being able to understand all the Russian sub-titles, it was not 
entirely clear to me. So it came down to this : was the film not clear to me because of 


the visual expression or verbal, or both ? After a second showing (which I got with © 


some difficulty because it was stilt under suspension) and sub-title translation, I 


realised the lack of understanding was my fault. The film is a masterpiece: it is a_ 
new development of technique (in comparison with the high standard of Russian 


films, of course), it is new in expression, its sweep and power in the first three reels 
rival Eisenstein. 

The other more important films included Remnants of Empire, by Ermler, who 
recently visited London, and possibly by now the film has been shewn there, if only 
privately. It is a very fine film. An ordinary Czarist soldier, who has lost his memory 
during the war, is working for a peasant woman, when certain incidents bring back 


¥ 


pieces of memory which gradually grow until with a rush everything comes back : the 


horrors of the front, the wife he left, his employer, the towns he knew. He goes to find 
them again. Puzzled, he meets a great statue of Lenin. In the tram, women conduc- 
tors, silk-stockinged legs. In the town, great high buildings, beautiful restaurants. 
He finds his old boss, now poor and in one room, who gives him a rouble, and an 
address where he might get work. He looks at the coin, the Czar is not there, but the 
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Hammer and Sickle ! He eventually gets work in a factory, through a man he once ~ 


helped during the war with the Whites. A drunken employee attacks one of the 
other men. Filminoff goes to find the boss, and cannot. But he finds out that he is one of 
the bosses—the workers. He goes to find his wife: she is married again to a pseudo- 


communist, who ill-treats her at the same time as he studies Lenin. Filminoff gives — 


her the opportunity to come back with him. But she is tied by many threads to her 
husband and the old order. So Filminoff leaves the remnants of an Empire, and 
turning to the audience, says ‘‘ End ? No, Comrades. Now we have very much work 
to do.” 


In drama also the outstanding ones can be easily picked out. In drama the Leningrad 
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TRAM players (Theatre of Young Workers) were easily the most remarkable, in 
technique, efficiency in the old and variety and combination in the new ; in mass 
acting ; and from the communist point of view the dramatic effectiveness of their 
constructive propaganda. The theme of the play, Zelina, is the struggles of collectiv- 
ism with kulaks, inefficiency, slackness, youth and old age. It flashes from the farm 
to the factory, from the field to the railway. The Young Communists meet sabotage, 
arson, murder, religious and drink dope, all of which they fight with their science and 
their singing. ‘I'he play blends theatre and cinema, music and declamation, conversa- 
tion and soliloquy, colours of changing moods, speeds of changing tempo. And 
throughout there is the most efficient stage technique and management I have ever 
imagined. The scenes followed each other as if cinema, in fact sometimes the 
limelights “ faded in ” and quickly “‘ faded out”, or swept with a stream of light the 
mass, or picked with stabbing points faces and bodies. Action all through. 
= The next to be compared with them, though in another degree and manner, was 
the Georgian National Theatre with their remarkable rendering of Armoured Train, 
and another play which I unfortunately did not see, Lamara, but from everyone 
who did I hear of its merits. Armoured Train was the play by Ivanov chosen by the 
Stanislavsky Theatre for the tenth anniversary of the Revolution. Its original setting 
was northern: Siberian ; the Georgians who are Southerners have, so to speak, 
~* nationalised ” it and made it a drama of Georgia—the struggle of the Reds against 
“the Whites, and the riding safely through of the armoured train to the help of their 
comrades. A revolving stage was used, and remarkable mass scenes were obtained. 
All wore the national Georgian costume and sang their own songs. 
__ ‘Two different national productions were given of a play by the Spanish dramatist, 
_Lopa de Vega, one very crudely done and the other superb. One, the first, by the 
- Bashkircky National Theatre ; the last by the White Russian Theatre. In one case the 
production was almost similar to the incredible Shakespeare that one gets in the 
_ average production in England, with the inevitable back-drop of painted green, or the 
front-cloth of grey wall. But the production by the White Russian Theatre had a unique 
_ setting, a kind of courtyard of tenement houses, made of basket work, with balconies, 
side, back and front, windows, different levels of which were used to add to the 
_ effectiveness and action within the one setting. The play is one of a revolt of peasants 
against a General (it might be China!) who comes to commandeer men for war, 
_ incidentally women, too, for other purposes. The Holy Inquisition was brought in 
as an aid to the General, and incidentally anti-religious propaganda. Some fine en- 
~sembles were made with harvest dancing and singing, and the mass attack of the 
_revolters. It will be seen that there is good scope for any theatre here. Another play 
was an American one, called Sensation, given at the Moscow Vaktangov Theatre, but 
which I left after the second act. But the other production at this theatre by Vaktangov 
was exquisite—the legend of Princess Turandot dolled up in a medley of costumes, 
_ the base being English evening dress, followed by the Asiatic use of cloths, colours, 
turbans, robes, and a general comic opera outfit. Many of the actions were stylised 
_and eccentric, with most amusing effect. Two clowns were as near to old Variety Hall 
slapstick as Chaplin used to be. The scenery was quite beautiful in its curiousness, 
being altered sometimes by different methods of hanging coloured cloths, and 
swinging bands and rings and lanterns overhead. Cross-talk comedians ‘,would 
amuse the audience during scene-changes. In fact, sometimes the whole,, thing 
seemed like a gigantic charade of the first order with the finest actors. 
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CHRONICLES 
THE DRAMA 


STREET SCENE. By Eimer Rice. The Globe Theatre. 
THE LIAR. By Gotpont. The Embassy Theatre. 

A VARIETY ENTERTAINMENT. The Grafton Theatre. 
THE JEALOUS WIFE. By Georce Cotman. The Old Vic. 


AN OBJECT OF VIRTUE. By Emize Aucter and Jutes SanpEavu. The Duchess 
Theatre. 


THE SCARLET LADY. By Joun Hastincs Turner. The Embassy Theatre. 
MACHINES. By REGINALD BERKELEY. The Arts Theatre Club. 


TREET SCENE had a long run in America ; it looks like having a long run in 

London. It has a number of qualities which are likely to make it a popular 
success, qualities which the play-going public in London are quick to seize upon and 
appreciate. In the first place it is unusual. The curtain does not go up and disclose 
the lounge-hall of a country-house with a door at each end and French windows 
leading into a sunlit garden, and a butler arranging illustrated papers on a side-table 
and then telling someone on the telephone that her ladyship is not in but is expected 
shortly. In the second place, Street Scene is acted by a smooth-running, efficient, ex- 
perienced machine, with just enough of an American accent to be pleasant. In the 
third, it is a real genuine slab of life, all too rare on the stage or in novels in these days. 
It has the same quality as Trelawny of The Wells, or The Good Companions. In Street 
Scene you can almost feel the heat and hear the buzzing of innumerable flies ; you can 
almost smell the thousand various and powerful smells of a back street in a tenement- 
quarter of a great city; you can understand men and women growing suddenly 
irritable and doing mad things on an impulse. All these are qualities of Street Scene. 
It is unusual, it is brilliantly acted, it is real. It is on the third of these that it 
breaks down. It is too real. The scene in the street is too like any real scene in a real 
street. There is such a faithful reproduction of passers-by and loafers and tradesmen 
and lodgers and casual gossip and running for doctors and all the incessant little 
comings and goings that are of such infinite importance to human life and such 
infinite triviality underneath the stars, that there is hardly any room for drama. The 
play meanders along in a rivulet of reality and that will not do for the theatre. Drama 
ought to take a bit of reality and touch it up, select parts and reject others, heighten 
some tones, and lower others, invent and improve ; in short, it ought to dramatise. 
Mr. Elmer Rice has taken a bit of reality and copied it straight down on to his writing- 
pad, and the result is a gradual descent from eager interest to the edge of tedium. 
Yes, Street Scene gradually becomes tedious. It becomes a parody of itself. 

It is the old, old story, a good deal more than two thousand years old. If a play is 
to be a good play and hold its audience, it must be, first and foremost, a play. Nobody 
takes a statue and calls it a picture ; no one complains that a cinematograph film is 
bad because it does not resemble the performances of Marie Lloyd. And yet there are 
countless people, who ought to know a great deal better, who reply to the statement 
that such-and-such is a bad play, with this sort of defence, “Oh! But it’s such < 
magnificent spectacle.” 
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The dialogue runs on something like this : 

_ Sensible Man: I didn’t say anything about it being a spectacle. I said it was a 
bad play. 

Fool: I disagree. The Expressionism is amazing. 

S.M.: That may or may not be so. It’s a bad play. 

F.: But it’s so true to life. 

S.M.: Perhaps. But it’s a bad play. 

F.: I disagree. It’s a perfect poem. 

Street Scene has many good qualities, but it is not a good play. 

_ Goldoni’s The Liar is delightful, Venetian nonsense. A young man tells a lie or 
two in order to attract the attention of two fair damsels on a balcony and then has to 
go on covering one lie with another until everything is in a complete tangle. The 
other characters are the traditional irate Father, the True Lover, the pert Lady’s Maid, 
_the bashful Poet, and the whole is a gay and cheerful entertainment against a back- 
ground of blue sky and campanile and gondolas, painted in a rather more modern 
Style than that affected by Guardi and Canaletto. There was one curious point. The 
_hegro servants, who in the original speak Venetian dialect, are made to speak in the 
translation that peculiar variety of the English language which Devonshire folk 
believe comes from Yorkshire and Yorkshire folk believe to be pure Devonshire, while 
the rest of us are under the impression that it was invented in The Farmer’s Wife. 
_ The result is not very satisfactory. Mr. Eric Portman is improving all the time. He 
has a big future before him if he can conquer a tendency to run his words together so 
: that they are difficult to hear. Miss Judy Menteath is highly decorative. 

_ Miss Judith Wogan’s entertainment at the Grafton is mainly good. There was 
ancing, a sea-shanty or two, sketches of varying merit, a capital burlesque of Mr. 
dgar Wallace, a dreadfully tedious monologue written by Katherine Mansfield, and a 
t amusing lantern lecture by E. V. Lucas and George Morrow. Miss Rosalind 
‘ick is the bright star of the Grafton Company. She dances, acts and sings with 
irable enthusiasm, humour and real personality. 

‘he Old Vic.’s production of The Fealous Wife was an interesting interlude between 
historical austerities of Henry IV. Part I. and Richard II. The elder Colman’s 
edy is very funny in a rather conventional way, and the industrious might get some 
lusement out of comparing it with the plays of Sheridan and Goldsmith, in which 
veral of the same characters appear under different names. The plot is slight and the 
aracterisation that of types rather than of persons. Mr. Gielgud, as Lord Trinket, 
very macaronish and wicked, and looked more like Louis XV. of France than one 
Id have believed possible. Miss Dorothy Green, as Lady Freelove, was again in a 
- unsuited to her, and she tried in consequence to act like Miss Edith Evans. Mr. 
alph Richardson is improving very much, and his fox-hunting, sporting country 
aronet was an admirable piece of work. Miss Joan Harben, as Harriot, did her best to 
en the insipidity of the youthful and innocent heroine, but it was uphill work, for 
hich only the part was responsible. Squire Russett (Mr. Henry Wolston) was a 
vincial Sir Anthony Absolute. Mrs. Oakly (Miss Elsa Palmer) was a termagant 
the pathetic figure of the neglected wife in turns, and Mr. Oakly (Mr. George 
e) was very good indeed as her unfortunate hen-pecked husband. Mr. Taylor- 
, as Captain O’Cutter, made one believe that his antecedents were piratical 
than strictly naval in the best traditions of the senior service. _ 

n Object of Virtue is a translation of Le Gendre de Monsieur Powrier, an excellent 
ple of the old-fashioned, well-made play, or, if you prefer it, of Sardoudledom. 
: situations are conventional, the characters are puppets from the stock of the 
2A 
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puppet-master. Scene follows scene smoothly and according to plan until the curtain 
comes down on the nicely-rounded finish. The theme is as old as the hills. The 
Marquis marries the rich tradesman’s daughter for the father’s money. There is a 
conflict between the Marquis’s idea of honour and the tradesman’s idea of honesty and 
in the end the Marquis falls in love with his own wife. It is all very smooth and neat 
and pleasant. It has not set the Thames a-fire. But on the other hand no one 
burst into the box-office at the end of the first act demanding his money back. 
Mr. Brian Aherne is an excellently impudent and swaggering Marquis, Mr. Horace 
Hodges dodders in his best form, but to expect Miss Jean Forbes-Robertson to act as 
a puppet is absurd. She cannot conceal her intensity of feeling and power of acting, 
however hard she tries, and her flashes of smouldering fire almost burnt up the whole 
performance. She made the careful unreality of it all seem unreal, while all the rest 
were trying hard to make it seem real. : 
The Scarlet Lady suffers from not being quite witty enough. It is a thinnish comedy 
at the best of times and thin comedies require a lot of brilliant padding if they are to 
throw dust in a juryman’s eyes. There is one really comic scene in which the local 
Shakespeare Reading Society sit down to grapple with Romeo and Fuliet and break up 
in confusion and invective owing to the scandalous malice of the Committee in assign- 
ing Juliet to the lady of the Manor and Romeo to the young man who is firmly believed 
by the Committee to have spent the night at the Manor in the absence of its Lord. 
But the rest of the play is just not quite funny enough. | 
Machines is an old story treated with vigour and clearness. It is full of punch and, 
in consequence, holds the attention even when the action has become jerky. It is 
the story of James Mansell, a workman who wants to raise the status of labour by 
forcing workmen-directors on to the Boards of the Factories ; he is financed by the 
daughter of his millionaire-opponent ; she also lives with him. The scandal leaks out. 
Press, Parliament and Public Opinion unite to ‘‘ hound him out of public life,” as the 
saying is, and the girl, finding out at last that he is a married man, throws him over. 
Whereupon he strangles her and is hanged. The trouble about any working-man 
revolutionary is that he is either a soap-box orator, in which case his interminable 
rhetoric becomes tedious very soon, or else he is a silent, underground burrower, as 
Lenin was, in which case he is infinitely dangerous but not suitable material for a 
playwright. Captain Berkeley’s man is necessarily a soap-boxer, and his harangues 
get pretty irritating. On the other hand, there are some extraordinarily effective scenes, 
notably in the newspaper-office in Fleet Street. The newspaper-proprietor and the 
managing-editor, played by Mr. Frank Cochrane and Mr. Roland Culver, are posi- 
tively brilliant. The talk of the workmen in the factory, the despair of the elderly 
factory-owner at seeing his machinery stopped by a strike for the first time in its 
history, the wretched sordidness of Mansell’s married life in contrast to the dainty 
elegance of the bedroom in “ A Riverside Inn ” where Mansell and Joyce are spending 
a blissful week-end, all this is admirable. The attitude of the girl on finding out that 
he is married is difficult to accept, and his sudden outburst of homicidal fury is 
rather too abrupt a change from his behaviour only a moment or two before. It makes 
the action appear disjointed and spasmodic. On the whole Machines is an interesting 
play and well worth seeing. The outstanding actors, in addition to Mr. Cochrane anc 
Mr. Culver, were Mr. Edmund Willard as Mansell, and Mr. George Zucco as the 
millionaire chairman of British Federated Industries. Miss Marie Ney looked charm- 
ing as the girl whose influence proved so fatal. It now remains for Machines to be 
put on in the commercial theatre, at, let us hope, an early date. 


A. G. MACDONELL 
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MUSIC 
THE B.B.C. ORCHESTRA 


HE formation of the new B.B.C. Orchestra is one of the most exciting and 

most important musical events that has happened to English music since 

the War. So far we have had four most excellent concerts, superbly played 

and ably conducted by Mr. Boult, who, one gathers, is largely responsible 
for the selection and discipline of the new orchestra. Mr. Catterall is supremely fitted 
by technique, knowledge and temperament to be the leader ;_ the oboes have benefited 
enormously by the acquisition of Mr. Whitaker : the balance is excellent, the en- 
semble and “ attack” very greatly improved. Ravel’s beautiful suite from Daphnis 
and Chloe was a high test for the new orchestra which they passed with flying colours : 
on another scale they gave a most satisfying performance of Mendelssohn’s most 
beautiful work, the Overture to the Isles of Fingal. I was glad to welcome again the very 
genuine and full-blooded Borodine Symphony No. 2, which surely contains fewer dull 
‘passages than most other symphonies. Bach is one of the few composers who can 
support an evening of his works alone : the Brandenburg Concerti in that order were a 
sheer delight : the addition of the cembalo part especially in slow movements and the 
disuse of the larger part of the strings except in fortissimo passages made the perform- 
ance unusually delicate and satisfying. If Mahler cannot do better than the songs we 
have heard lately cannot he be given a rest in our programmes ? His technique is 
too good : as long as he is careful enough to say nothing original his work is engaging, 
when he is genuine he is pitifully banal. The new Hindemith Viola Concerto is an 
excellent joke made expressly for Molhaud, but so unpretentious that many of the 
audience failed to realise its genuine beauty and the astounding technique displayed by 
‘both soloist and composer. I object to paying 6d. for the thoroughly unimaginative 
and uninformative notes in the B.B.C. programmes ; the author is good at pulling 
scores to pieces but hopeless at reconstructing them for listeners : and why print 
themes which anyone can hear ? Professor Dent’s notes for the Philharmonic concert 
yf Mozart were one of the best events in the concert season so far : as was also Mr. 
-Bernard’s performance of the exquisite Purcell Chaconne for strings at the concert of 
ithe N.E.M.S. 


PUBLICATIONS 
SARLY KEYBOARD INSTRUMENTS. By Purp James. Peter Davies. 30s. 
IOLS AND VIOLINS. By Geratp Hayes. Humphrey Milford. tos. 6d. 


‘OR the last hundred years the instruments on which the greatest English com- 
” posers played and for which their music was written, have been forgotten. The 
ecrets of their manufacture have been lost, their technique lost : they have become 
obsolete and legendary: and like all legendary things, false traditions have grown up 
‘round them, so that many people of considerable musical culture to-day have an 
“utterly wrong conception of their possibilities, their tone and their technique. __ 
For some twenty years past a few enthusiasts—Arnold Dolmetsch, A. J. Hipkins, 
arclay Squire, Fuller Maitland and Professor Dent are, I suppose, the most im- 
portant in England—have been reviving our early music ; and they have all come to 
ealise that however much this music may be arranged, it can only be properly per- 
ormed on the instruments for which it was written. And in these last few months two 
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books on the subject have been published, on Early Keyboard Instruments, by Mr. 
Philip James, of the Victoria & Albert Museum ; and on the viols and violins, by Mr. 
Gerald Hayes, a follower of that great craftsman Mr. Arnold Dolmetsch. e: 

Mr. James’ book is a picture book of a very high order : he illustrates many beauti- 
ful harpsichords, clavichords and early pianos—also, I think unnecessarily for the 
scope of his book, a number of dulcimers and psalteries. He prefaces the illustrations - 
with an admirably concise history of the development of keyboard instruments, and 
an extremely valuable table of all the early known keyboard instrument makers in 
England. His frontispiece is quite rightly a beautiful photograph by Mr. Herbert 
Lambert of Mrs. Gordon Woodhouse playing upon a modern harpsichord made by 
Arnold Dolmetsch. Anyone of any pretensions to musical culture, should beg, borrow 
or preferably buy this admirable book. For a book of this size there are very few 
ctiticisms which can be made. As Mr. Arnold Dolmetsch pointed out in an interest- 
ing review, the clavichord by [?] Transuntino is certainly a forgery, or at any rate a 
made-up fake, by a celebrated Italian firm of antiquaries who were responsible also” 
for almost all of the existent three-manual harpsichords ; and there are, of course, a 
few pet instruments of my own which I should like to have seen included: for 
instance an interesting Welsh harpsichord in the Deutsches Museum at Munich 
which is provided with an ingenious apparatus for recording improvisations by means 
of a ruled rotating drum marked with pencils attached by wires to the keys: 
also a double-manualled clavichord with pedals such as is illustrated in Dr. Oskar 
Bie’s book on the Pianoforte. But it is all too easy to be critical of a book which so” 
ably covers so large a field. 

The questions which will instantly occur to any intelligent reader and which have 
seldom, if ever, been satisfactorily answered in print are three: (1) Why did these 
instruments ever go out of fashion? (2) Have they a use in modern music? (3) 
Are they capable of improvement ? 

The reason for the disappearance of the clavichord which was always most popular 
in Germany and the Scandinavian countries (it was still made in Scandinavia in 
1860) were its extremely small volume of tone and the difficulty of its technique. 

As far as I can see, the delicate, weak tone can never be increased to any great extent 
except by electrical amplification : but it remains at once the simplest and the most 
perfect of keyboard instruments: the shading of tone and expression are under 
direct control of the fingers : a singing vibrato can be produced, and even the pitch 
of the note can be altered at will, as on a violin. The technique is difficult, but can be 
learnt by any intelligent keyboard player : after a few minutes’ listening the shade of 
tone can be realised fully : it is extremely portable, it does not readily go out of tune ; 
and it is the most suitable instrument for modern flat-dwellers. Of present-day com- 
posers, Mr. Herbert Howells has written for it a book of charming peices ; and to my 
mind it plays a role in solo music which cannot be assigned to any other instrument. 

The harpsichord fell from grace, partly because of the complicated mechanism, 
which being mostly of wood, leather and bristle was easily affected by weather con- 
ditions : partly because of its liability to go out of tune with the changes of tempera- 
ture so prevalent in this country and also attendant on the rising temperature of con- 
cert-halls as they become filled with audiences (on account of the thinness of the strings 
and the very large disparity in size and length of the sub-bass and octave strings) : 
partly from the weakness of its tone compared to the modern concert orchestra and 
solo instruments : and partly on account of the extraordinary similarity of its tone with 
the early pianos, so that the change came imperceptibly. 

But its tone is capable of considerable increase by the application of modern 
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| mechanisms—an iron frame, new aluminium mechanism for the jacks and slides and 

a number of smaller details which can very easily be worked out by anyone enough 
interested. Its capability for quickly varying shades of expression has already been 
much improved by Mr. Dolmetsch’s system of pedalling : and it is an instrument so 
different in tone, and even intention from the modern piano, that it is indispensable for 
the performance of all the earlier keyboard works, and for the immensely important 
continuo parts of the early orchestral works. Not only this, but its tone is so dis- 
tinctive and supplies a want so felt by modern composers, that a number of them 
have written for it. 

It is difficult to impress upon people who have never heard it at close quarters, or 
upon the wireless, how absolutely essential it is for the understanding and performance 

of the old music. Bach, Handel, Scarlatti, Purcell, Byrd, Couperin, Rameau cannot be 
properly understood in their keyboard works except when played on the instruments 
for which they wrote and in the manner which to them was natural and commonplace, 
but for us is so difficult to rediscover. It is impossible to understand music unless full 
account is taken of the technical conventions under which the composer wrote and 
the technical difficulties he set out to overcome in each work. This idea is so little 
understood in England that musical critics choose to take the point of view of the man 
in the street who strolls into a concert hall by mistake and hasn’t read the programme, 
so that he simply listens to music in the mass, as it were, without being thrilled by the 
subtle achievements of almost every bar in a great work. 

In conclusion I should like to add that, whereas the modern piano is accepted gener- 
ally without thought as a standard instrument, in reality technically it is a dull and 
extremely imperfect instrument as regards its possibilities of real changes of tone 
quality, its evenness of timbre from bass to treble, and its actual mechanism : from the 
point of view of comparative development I believe that the harpsichord is a more 
perfect musical instrument ; but that there is immense room for development in both. 
For instance it is ridiculous to play Beethoven and Chopin on a piano of the same 
timbre : so it would be absurd to play Couperin and Scarlatti on the same harpsi- 
chord—except that on the modern harpsichord so many changes of timbre and volume 
are possible. 

Mr. Hayes’ book on the Viols and Violins is more deeply technical than Mr. 
James’. But it is a very remarkable book in that he relies solely on original evidence and 
kicks away the mass of misleading tradition imposed on us by second-hand historians 
such as Burney, Hawkins and their tribe. It well repays the most careful study. The 
literature for the viols, as for the harpsichord, is as extensive and of at least as high a 
quality as that for the violins and piano : practically all our very great English music 
has been written for viols, lute and harpsichord : to hear it again, these instruments 
must be revived, and Mr. Hayes produces an eminently practical groundwork for the 
revival of the viols and the earlier types of violin and of such beautiful instruments as 
the viol d’amore for which Bach wrote, and the viol da bordone for which Haydn 
wrote no less than one hundred sonatas. 

It has always been my hope that some wealthy man will come forward and sub- 
sidise research for the rediscovery and improvement of these beautiful “ old ” instru- 
ments; and perhaps at the same time commission new works to show their im- 
proved capabilities and beauties. It is at least as necessary as a school for the technical 
study of paintings : whereas the one will spend most of its energies in proving that 
_ Rembrandt painted such and such a picture, the other will make forgotten and lovely 
music live again for us. It is, of course, invidious to draw comparisons between such 
‘f laudable undertakings. 
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THE: FINE. ANDs 


SCULPTURE BY JOHN SKEAPING AND BARBARA HEPWORTH. 
Tooth’s Galleries. 


R. AND MRS. SKEAPING, who have held a very successful exhibition 

of sculpture at Messrs. Tooth’s Galleries, have shown great skill in 

putting into practice modern aesthetic doctrines, particularly that which 

says that the medium should determine the character of the sculpture. 
There is a certain amount of mystification about this doctrine, and its precise meaning 
is never quite explained. Carried to its logical conclusion, it becomes either a worship 
of mere stocks and stones or a game of finding in the material shapes which resemble 
animals or human beings. The material cannot really dictate the sculptor’s idea, 
although certain qualities in it may stimulate ideas, and it is always the sculptor who 
impresses his conception and feeling on the material and determines whether he is go- 
ing to sculpture a horse, a hawk or a human being. Indeed, it was scarcely the Gervaux 
stone or the alabaster which told Mr. Skeaping to carve a figure in the manner of 
Negro and Egyptian sculpture, or the Corsehill stone which inspired in Mrs. Skeap- 
ing the vision of a Picasso painting in sculpture. The sculptor should make the 
utmost use of his material, so that the material itself seems to speak, but that is a very 
different matter from being dominated by the material. Taught, no doubt, by the 
Chinese, Egyptian and Negro carvers, Mr. and Mrs. Skeaping are extraordinarily 
adept in choosing and working their materials, but in their work there is an added 
sophistication, not uncommon, of course, in modern sculpture, which is not really 
the dictation of the idea by the material, but the imposition on the sculptured work 
of the theory that the medium must dictate and be all important. This leads to self- 
consciousness and to tricks, such as that played with a piece of ivory wood which 
already contained a suggestion of a female figure. It is only a vague and inadequate 
indication, but this natural form is left and the wood just modelled slightly elsewhere. 
Admiration of such work is surely a matter of hypnotic suggestion. The same trick 
has been played with a piece of ironstone on to the amorphous body of which has been 
stuck another piece of stone carved in the shape of a stag’s head. It may be the case 
that it is difficult to carve the materials used and that Mr. Skeaping has in this respect 
recovered a technical knowledge lost to sculpture for a long time. But mere skill of 
this kind does not make great art or, indeed, art at all, and a man who can only model 
in clay may be the finer sculptor. Nor does appreciation of the surface qualities of the 
materials necessarily carry artistic value. Mr. and Mrs. Skeaping undoubtedly do 
delight in the texture of the material, whether of glossy ebony, transparent alabaster 
or smoky Corsehill stone, and from a very wide range of beautiful materials they 
select, with great ingenuity, that most suitable for the subject. Emphasis on medium, 
appreciation of textures, scholarship in ancient sculpture, adherence to contemporary 
formulae regarding mass and volume and distortion for the sake of formal balance, all 
these characteristics appear in their work, which also combines a very pretty skill with 
considerable refinement of taste. Yet it does not seem to me that any of their exercises 
in the Negro, Egyptian or early Chinese style are more than exercises. Their finesse is 
remarkable, the materials are charmingly handled, but the rest is just excellent pas- 
tiche. This refers principally to the figures. Several of the animal pieces, notably the 
horses, are also mere studies in the Chinese style, but on the whole the derivation is less 
academic. Some lively characteristic of the animal is caught and given shape and the 
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rest of the stone or wood luxuriates in its own qualities. It is quite charming and what 
is usually described in exclamation as “ good fun.” But clearly both Mr. and Mrs. 
Skeaping cherish ambitions going far beyond these bagatelles, as is shown in Mr. 
Skeaping’s study of a contorted (and distorted) figure and Mrs. Skeaping’s Woman 
in Corsehill Stone, and Head in black alabaster. Mr. Skeaping solves a formal prob- 
lem at the expense of the human figure. He gets rhythm, but rhythm empty of 
meaning. Mrs. Skeaping is strongly under the influence of the doctrine of plastic 
volumes and probably of the work of Picasso. There is, however, sensitive modelling 
in these pieces, and this may be an augury of good work to come, given the opportunity. 


PUBLICATIONS 
THIRTY YEARS OF BRITISH ART. By Sir Josep Duveen. The Studio. 7s. 6d. 


i E discovered,” remarks Sir Joseph Duveen, quite casually, in the course of 


his story of the origin and organisation of the series of British Artists Exhibi- 
tions, ‘that there were between 10,000 and 20,000 practising artists in the British Isles.” 
This is a staggering figure, all the more so because apparently it relates only to pic- 
torial artists. It is not stated whether the majority of these artists depend for their 
livelihood on the proceeds of sale of their work. Nature has been frugal with the pro- 
duction of artistic genius and this is not without its advantages. This enormous num- 
ber of producers shows how deep-seated and widespread is the urge for pictorial ex- 
pression even at this time when our own architects tell us that there is no longer any 
need for easel pictures. And it shows, too, that the painting of pictures is more than 
the mere decoration of wall space, that people do it as they write poems, in order to 
express a personal experience of beauty. Nor, as a matter of fact, is there any tangible 
evidence of a slackening demand for pictures. The sales in the recent exhibitions in 
London have been remarkably good in view of the financial depression. Wall space in 
houses may be narrowing, nevertheless people seem to continue to collect pictures as 
much as ever. Perhaps this is partly due to the efforts of Sir Joseph Duveen who 
(quite disinterestedly, for he is financially interested only in the sale of old masters) 
has thrown himself wholeheartedly into the work of promoting both in England and 
abroad the sale of contemporary English painting. Sir Joseph is firmly convinced that 
“* at no time in the history of Great Britain and Ireland have we as a country possessed 
such a wealth and such a range of real artistic talent as to-day ”’, and that “‘ British 
art to-day is the best in the world.” It lacks, however, in his view, publicity and sales- 
manship, and he complains that we have allowed foreign artists not only to get ahead 
of us in the international markets in the world, but even to invade home markets. It 


-was in the strength of this conviction that in 1926 Sir Joseph Duveen wrote to Mr. 


Stanley Baldwin, then Prime Minister, urging the need for a movement which would 
encourage the sale of English art. He obtained a letter of sympathy in reply, but no 
offer of active Government assistance. The matter had to be carried out by voluntary 
effort. Sir Joseph Duveen then proceeded to consult Sir Robert Witt and Sir Martin 
Conway and the series of exhibitions of contemporary art was decided on. The first 
exhibition was held at Leeds in 1927 and since then eight exhibitions have been held 
in the United Kingdom, one in the S.S. “ Berengaria”’ between this country and 
New York and three abroad, at Paris, Brussels and Stockholm. The exhibitions are 
directed by a Committee representative of the different artistic movements and are 
catholic in their selection. Those held abroad are of particular importance because 
there is no doubt that contemporary British painting is not as well known as it should 


be. 
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In commenting on Sir Joseph Duveen’s book and the organisation of the exhibitions 
and on contemporary art generally, Mr. Herbert Read, who writes so intelligently 
on art for that interesting publication The Listener, makes two criticisms, one of which 
is of importance. What these criticisms amount to is that English art and English 
connoisseurship in art are inferior, the art because it does not follow the French 
method of fashioning “ movements”? with programmes of work and ever fresh 
“isms,” and the connoisseurship because it does not follow the German method of 
scientific scholarship in art with University courses, doctorates and degrees. The 
first criticism cannot be taken very seriously. The second has more substance in it. 
Mr. Read seems to think it a weakness, if not a positive vice in English artists, that 
they all paint differently. There is no means of bringing together in a single move- 
ment Mr. Augustus John, Mr. Mark Gertler, Mr. Stanley Spencer, Mr. Matthew 
Smith, Mr. Duncan Grant, Mr. John Nash and Mr. Paul Nash. Surely the school- 
master in Mr. Read has got the better of the sane critic! The “isms ”’ of modern 
French art may be good advertisement for the gullible foreigner, who wants to be up 
in the latest movement, but when we get down to it the French painters who matter 
are equally individual and different from one another in style and sentiment. 

Mr. Read contrasts the haphazard English method of producing art experts with 
the German scientific method, and his remarks appeared opportunely just before the 
announcement of the establishment, through the munificence of Sir Joseph Duveen 
and Mr. Samuel Courtauld, of an Institute of Art attached to the University of 
London. Writing in The Times on this Institute Lord Lee also emphasised the 
handicap suffered by the British Gallery Authorities in the absence of any means of 
getting a scientifically trained staff, and he expressed the hope that the new Institute 
would fill this gap and that British art scholarship would become as well equipped 
as that of other countries. It is an admirable scheme and one naturally wishes the new 
Institution every success. But it may be well to enter one caveat, particularly in view 
of a passing reference by Lord Lee to instruction in the Science of Criticism. There 
is no such thing as a science of criticism, and there never will be one. And if the new 
Institution sets out to teach a bogus science of this kind it will do more harm than good. 
Criticism is fundamentally a matter of taste or intuition, which is independent of 
knowledge and scholarship. Taste will in the end acquire knowledge, but it is possible 
to have knowledge without any taste and taste with a very little knowledge indeed. 
It is possible to pass high in examinations about the history of art and yet to be devoid 
of proper appreciation, and there is always a real danger that mere knowledge will be 
mistaken by the public for genuine understanding and appreciation. Your German 
Kunstforscher may be a person of immense erudition, but an English Gallery Director 
who is a comparative amateur, may be the better man at his job and, in spite of all the 
German learning, artistic genius is scarce in Germany and art criticism no better than 
elsewhere. The art expert is in a different position from the art critic. The art expert 
is only incidentally a critic: he is concerned with the identification and preservation 
of old paintings and antiques. He must primarily possess knowledge and as much of 
it as possible, including a scientific knowledge of materials. For the training of art 
experts the new Institution will be invaluable. 


HOWARD HANNAY 
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POETRY 
LAST POEMS. By Joun Freeman. Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 


HESE Last Poems of John Freeman have, as the introduction tells us, been 
selected from a large number of MS. poems found in the poet’s desk, “ dating 
from all periods of his writing life, which were unfinished, or for which he still 
_ meditated a final polishing, or of which he had postponed publication because of their 
_ very intimacy of revelation.” The reader, however, is not to suppose that anything 
_ unworthy of Freeman, any mere Juvenilia or rejected stuff, has been included for, as 
_ the introduction adds, “‘ Freeman’s literary trustees have printed nothing which they 
do not think worth printing.” I agree. There is no poem here that is not worthy of 
_ Freeman at his best and maturest, and if I say at once that I do not find anything 
greater or more beautiful or showing a higher promise than what he had already given 
us in his life-time, I must say, too, that there is no falling off and that Freeman’s 
_ singing note remains as cadenced and as clear and the substance of his verse as thought- 
ful and as thought-compelling as before. 
The reader who has an ear for verse and an inward eye for beauty, still more the 
_ reader who can read the poet’s heart and whose understanding sympathy makes 
diaphanous the veil that sometimes wraps the poet’s thought, will find here the same 
Freeman as in Music or in the Collected Poems—the Freeman of English country and 
the Cotswold Hills and the clear singing note ; but the Freeman, too, of wide human 
sympathy, the reader of human hearts, his own and others, and the poet, too, whose 
intense appreciation of beauty and capacity for happiness when joined with his poet’s 
sense of the imperfection of human beauty and the insufficiency of human happiness, 
made him sometimes almost seem unhappy. 

It is suggested in the introduction that a larger proportion of these “‘ new ” poems 
than in previous volumes represent this deeper aspect of Freeman’s genius ; that more 
of them are “‘ burdened with thought, profounder, more intricate, more illuminated by 
insight, more turbid with perplexity.” 

It is true that this volume contains many such poems ; poems like Hemispheres, The 
_ Unveiling, The Enemies, Discovery, Harsh Words, Beyond Possession, which reveal the 
- poet’s insight into human love and reiterate at once his appreciation of its beauty and 
__ its power and his complaint of its imperfections and its impotence, but they do not 
seem to me to bulk much larger or to contain more self-revelation than the similar 
4 “poems in earlier volumes, and I do not think any of them were kept back by Freeman 
_ “ because of their very intimacy of revelation.”’ None of them contains so complete or 
so clear a statement of his heart’s creed on the matter of passion in love as fudgment 
_ Day, nor quite so poignant an outcry against love’s limitations as Nearness, in the 
’ Collected Poems. . 

_ The Enemies and Hemispheres should be read as a complement to Fudgment Day, for 
here Freeman, in effect, arraigns the senses of Sight, Hearing and ‘Touch as the real 
“enemies of the highest love though they be its necessary channels and servants while 
_ we are in the flesh, and so proclaims again his creed that perfect love can only be 
attained when the spirit shall have cast off the flesh and needs no more that go-between 
which hampers while it helps, obscures while it lights the way and, though necessary, 
yet necessarily makes love imperfect. Man need not be either a Manichean or a 
Sensualist and it is only the Manichean or the Sensualist who says that he must : and 
to say that if love ever leaves a bitter taste in the mouth it is generally the fault of the 
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flesh is but to recognize a human fact ; and if Freeman sometimes goes further and 


cries out that the mind, too, is an enemy because no two human minds can ever 
perfectly understand each other, ever attain to perfect communion, that is not to 
decry what is but to see and long for what might be better. If he cries out against the 


senses as in The Enemies or Beyond Possession, he is not really arraigning the senses — 


but recognizing in himself the capacity and the desire for something higher and more _ 


spiritual. Or if he cries out against the mind as in Harsh Words, he ends the poem— 
This is Love’s poor heaven. Yet not to love is hell. 


There are, however, in this volume plenty of simpler poems and the singing note of 
Freeman is as clear and his cadences are as perfectly wrought as ever. The introduc- 
tion is right in insisting that Freeman was no simple pastoral poet nor merely a writer 
about trees and landscapes and that he will live more for his knowledge of the human 
heart than for his knowledge of nature ; but, all the same, his pastoral and descriptive 
poems have a quality of their own that will make them live too. The simplest of them 


always holds a thought, and often enough the thought is the real picture and the — 


descriptive verses but the frame that holds it. 


Beyond, A Mozartian Air, Early Fune, Beethoven, and many others in this volume 
show that Freeman was still a master of cadences and rhythm and, though he is not a — 
poet from whom it is easy as a rule to pick single lines, you will find for beauty, such 


lines as these : 
Water’s voice, singing alone and sweet . . . (Voice in Silence) 
Where in mid-sea the mind’s Bermudas burn. (Talking) 
Put out thy heavenliness, as the dawn her stars (Go thou) 


or, for a thought that is not ordinary, this stanza from Hemispheres (a poem which, as 
the introduction says, establishes Freeman’s kinship with Donne) : 

Remove far off—even so to bring, 

Invisible, your self’s Self back ; 

Let me not to the substance cling 

And evermore the shadow lack. 


But, indeed, all Freeman’s more esoteric poems prove this kinship, and I have always 
thought, when reading him, that he derives directly from Donne through Coventry 


Patmore and has some relationship (but collateral only and not of the direct blood) 


with Matthew Arnold. 

The introduction says of Freeman that he “‘ was never, and probably never will be, 
a widely read poet,” but that ‘‘ he will be read by more people than when he was 
alive.” I think that is true, and I think also that as time goes on he will be read by 
more still, and that he will survive a great many who were reckoned as greater poets 
than he was reckoned while he lived. It is no mean compliment to say that while he 
lived he was read chiefly by his fellow-poets, for poets, when they are not biased by 
jealousy on the one hand or personal affection on the other, are generally good judges 
of any poetry except their own, and I incline to think that Freeman’s position in 
English literature as a poet, not of the first but of the second rank, is secure. Few, in 
any generation, attain it. ; 

WILLIAM BLISS - 
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THE FOOL OF THE FAMILY. By Marcaret Kennepy. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 
THE VIRGIN AND THE GIPSY. By D. H. Lawrence. Secker. 6s. 
A NIGHT IN KURDISTAN. By Jean-Ricuarp Biocu. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 


ee en WHO MADE GOTTLIEB. By ANTHONY BERTRAM. Chapman & 
all. 7s. 6d. 


_ ADRIAN GLYNDE. By Martin Armstronc. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 


VERYONE must have felt that the Sanger family could scarcely be allowed to 
A, die with the death of Tessa—the ‘Constant Nymph.” Such a rich creation was 
_ obviously fitted for further development, and Miss Margaret Kennedy has doubtless 
carried on the lives of all her characters in imagination since..In The Fool of the 
Family she tells us a story of what happened to Caryl—the eldest, and half-brother, of 
the others. They call him the fool of the family, apparently, on account of his steadi- 
ness and capabilitity. He managed his father’s business affairs and quite failed to come 
up to the true Sanger standard of irresponsibility. But still he inherited his music 
from his father, and one might have thought, the combination of Sanger genius with a 
level head and honest intentions would have produced the “‘ success of the family ” ; 
not a bit of it : 
The boy was a good sound pianist : to-night he had played with a touch of exaltation, 
which had for a moment excited his hearers. But he was without genius, he had not even 
the vanity, the vaulting egoism, which in a second-rate artist will sometimes simulate genius. 


So Caryl’s soberness and chastity does not help him any more than his more brilliant 
brother, Sebastian’s, fickleness enables him to command success. They discover one 
another (four years after Sanger’s death) stranded and quite penniless in Venice. 
Caryl has just fallen in love with a rich, well-chaperoned, English girl, Fennella, and 
‘desires most honestly and passionately to marry her ; while Sebastian is living with a 
penniless, and very much unchaperoned, girl named Gemma who has a baby with 
_ her of somebody else’s. They join forces in a Marionnette Show—Cary]l, Sebastian 
and Gemma. Thereafter the adventures and misfortunes of the two brothers, Gemma 
and Fennella never cease to engross the reader. Miss Kennedy has a new turn of 
fortune always ready for them round each corner, a fresh surprise lurks in every chap- 
ter for the reader: she chases him on, from scene to scene in such an engaging way 
- that he has not the time or the inclination to question her purpose. It is not until the 
book is done that the question forces itself into view—Was the whole book really 
written with the object of bringing about this farcical ending? If so then Miss 
_ Kennedy’s real gift is for the drama and not the novel. ‘This denouement is a perfect 
_ stage trick of the turning of the tables for the last curtain ; and as throughout the book 
"scenes are presented with the swift superficial touch of the stage and we are switched 
_ from one complication to another with lightning speed, we feel we are an audience 
of spectators, not participators. But my real suspicion is that Miss Kennedy actually 
did not know herself when she set out to make her characters perform, to what end 
_ she was drawing them. Apart from this suspicion I enjoyed my breathless race through 
these scenes and gathered innumerable pleasures, too, by the way from the happy 
phrases which fill it. ‘“‘ A new Venice, remote, chilly and hostile, rejected Fennella’s 
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parting glances” .. . “‘ The Abendrodt paled and went out suddenly. The Tosy | 
peaks turned to a forbidding grey and night rushed up from below” . . . “ She — 


could rise above the knowledge that this bliss must bring grief, and that no fulfilment 
would equal this moment of promise.”’ Fennella’s dilemma when she finds that Se- 


bastian attracts her more than Caryl is terribly accurate and well understood, as, un- — 


fortunately, is Sebastian’s lighthearted desertion of her after he has made her his. 


On the wrapper of his publication of The Virgin and The Gipsy, by D. H. Lawrence, 


Mr. Secker states that it is ‘‘ a short novel of English life, fully charaeteristic of its 
author’s genius, and the last work of fiction which he lived to complete.” I quote this 
because I question the word “‘ complete.” Though I must admit to knowing nothing 


of the matter, internally ; from external evidence I would say that if ever a work stood 


self-evidently uncompleted it is this one. To begin with Lawrence invariably wrote 
at length, and this book is only 191 pages. He wrote at length because he never left 
his characters, or his thesis, in the air (as they are left here), he followed all their move- 


ments to the most ultimate, logical conclusions. He was far too good an artist to seek 
to get “‘ effect ” by cutting off abruptly, and leaving the wind-up to be done by the 
reader. On the contrary when you put down a novel of his it is with the feeling that — 


the very last word has been said. The sponge is wrung as dry as a bone : it is “ finis.” — 


But this new “ short novel ”’ produces precisely the opposite effect. You put it down 


t 


wondering why it was ever written if it was to end here, and immensely wondering | 
what the continuation would be like : your imagination is awakened and unsatisfied ; 


a thing Lawrence would never have allowed to happen. However, to pass to the book 


—what there is of it—itself is . . . “‘ fully characteristic of the author’s genius.” That | 
is indeed true. And it is characteristic of the author in his later development. His 


attention is fixed more and more upon the women, in his theme ; and the young (the 


“virgins ””) especially. He seems to be increasingly interested in explain- 


ing women to themselves: and he does explain—enormously. (That he far more 


often puts what are clearly his own remarks into the mouths of his women characters 


may be taken, I take it, by them as a compliment.) The story, as far as it goes, of this — 


novel is of two young girls (sisters) who live in their father’s house (a rectory) and, 
thinking their own thoughts, struggle to solve the riddle of their lives, facing facts and 
sheltering behind no ready-made subterfuges. A gipsy is the disturbing element that 


forces forward Yvette’s thoughts to outstrip all that has ever gone on before in their 


minds: 


Then she saw the gipsy’s face ; the straight nose, the slender mobile lips, and the level, 
significant stare of the black eyes, which seemed to shoot her in some vital, 
undiscovered place,unerring. 

She drew herself up angrily. How dared he look at her like that ? She gazed glaringly 
at the insipid beaux on the dancing floor. And she despised them. Just as the raggle- 
taggle gipsy women despise men who are not gipsies, despise their dog-like walk down 
the streets, she found herself despising this crowd. Where among them was the subtle, 
lonely, insinuating challenge that could reach her ? 

She did not want to mate with a house-dog. 

Her sensitive nose turned up, her soft brown hair fell like a soft sheath round her tender, 
flower-like face, as she sat musing. She seemed so virginal. At the same time there was a 
touch of the tall young virgin witch about her, that made the house-dog men shy off. She 
might metamorphose into something uncanny before you knew where you were. 


From this point her consciousness of the gipsy’s power over her is never lost. 
Their contact during the flood, at the end, possibly more resembles the artistic achieve- 
ment of authorship than the natural eventuality of real life. Still we have to grant 
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such dramatic interventions to authors, otherwise how could they ever get their 

characters from off the pin on which they have speared them and watch them power- 

lessly buzzing ? Most of us buzz away till death. In books we sometimes are liberated. 

a Mr. Lawrence lived he must inevitably have liberated Yvette, or left her for 
ead. 

M. Jean-Richard Bloch has a brave spirit for attacking an unusual theme and A 
Night in Kurdistan is a brave piece of work. In a way . . . & Co. was even braver, 
for in it the subject was by tradition dull. But there is no dullness about murder, 
rapine and passion—these are universally admitted to be the essential stuff of romance. 
In this book Mr. Bloch takes us to a primitive Christian settlement in Asiatic Turkey, 
and the tents of the tribesmen who raid it ; and he paints a picture of cruelty, lust, 
hate and greed mingled with the unregulated stirrings of heart and imagination in the 
wild breast of a boy. He paints it with a directness that captures our interest and 
sympathy—the whole passage of the stealthy intrusion of the boy ‘‘ Saad,” into the 


_ Christian household, his villainous betrayal of his hosts, their slaying, and the arrival 


of the raiders and their infamous behaviour is told with a vividness and strength of 
beautiful quality—but unfortunately M. Bloch then proceeds to over-do it. Up to 
this point one has been very frequently reminded of D. H. Lawrence, after this the 
resemblance is lost through verbosity. One feels that the author is guilty of posturing 


- in a way that Lawrence never postures ; though he (also) writes of deep and shattering 


passions, he is always worrying at the very heart of the matter. He never looks round 
for effect ; his descriptive passages occur when they have to, never as if they were 
striven for. I do not mean to infer by this that M. Bloch’s book is mainly artificial, 
most of it is terrifically real, but in places it is over done (how some of it escaped 
censorship I cannot think !) and over writing is a fault that should be steered clear of 
by a writer for whom I have found such a very high comparison. Otherwise it is a 
moving and a brave and an admirable piece of work. It should be read. But not by 
anyone who would have liked the intervention of a censor. 

The Man Who Made Gottlieb is a charming and pathetic story of a musician who 
gives up his life to becoming great, and never gets anywhere ; while the man he gave 


his first infant lessons to becomes famous and forgets him. The description of the old 


man’s disappointment, and of his gradually failing senses, and his obsession with his 
neglect, at the end of the book, are very well done indeed. Mr. Anthony Bertram has 
written a moving and genuine novel; his humour is a subtle and pleasant 
accompaniment throughout. 

In his story of a school-boy, Mr. Martin Armstrong has written a sincere piece of 
work, that convinces the reader of its truthfulness. But we cannot help feeling thank- 
ful that the blessing of a sense of humour leavens the lump of most budding youth, and 
prevents it behaving as Adrian Glynde behaved. His attempt at suicide would never 
have been reached if the ordinariest share of youthful Rabelaisianism had inhabited 
him. A shout of laughter might well have cured him of his last disappointment. 
However, let that pass and we have a very honest picture of a boy starved for love, 
finding it, and suffering doubly—through his previous hunger—by the losing of it. 
“The character of Ronny Dakyn who takes everything from him and gives nothing is a 
lifelike and excellent study. 

J. E.S. ARROWSMITH 
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STRONG POISON. By Dorotuy L. Sayers. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 

THE FRENCH POWDER MYSTERY. By ELtery QueENn. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 
RYNOX. By Puiire MacponaLp. Collins. 7s. 6d. 

HELL TO PAY. By Hucu Cievety. Hutchison. 7s. 6d. 


THE TRIAL OF SCOTLAND YARD. By H. Stuart Martin. Hutchinson. 
7s. 6d. 


THE LADY OF ASCOT. By Epcar WatLace. Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 


ISS DOROTHY SAYERS is a hopeless proposition for the carping critic : 
A having enjoyed every moment of Strong Poison I can find nothing in it to 
criticise, except that the motive for the murder is not to my mind quite strong enough 
for the type of assassin she draws : but this is not enough to spoil a really well-written 
and amusing book. Not only is the method of murder most ingenious, but the idea of 
bringing Mr. A. E. Housman in to solve the final problem is a most delicate touch. 
The characters are excellently sketched, and who will not be pleased to welcome again 
Lord Peter Wimsey, his Mother, Bunter and Parker ? Miss Murchison, too, is a 
splendid creation ; if only there were in actual fact an organisation of this sort, with 
such an admirable manager ! Everyone will, I think, be amused at the gentle fun 
poked at studio parties and spiritualism. I can only advise anyone who wants a really 
readable book to buy Strong Poison: amusement, excitement, and reliability are 
most admirably combined. I trust Miss Sayers is not becoming tired of writing about 
Lord Peter and Parker: at the conclusion of this book, she marries each of them off 
in a suspiciously final way : at any rate, if her readers insist, as they will, on more of 
the same sort she will not have so much difficulty in resuscitating Lord Peter, as 
Conan Doyle had in reviving Sherlock from his plunge into the Falls. 

Mr. Ellery Queen’s French Powder Mystery is a much more cold-blooded affair. 
It is of the type that Mr. Van Dine has popularised : the characters are drawn quite 
-well, but with such callous indifference that one cannot interest oneself in the fortunes 
of any one of them—even the Queen family, in which I suspect the author intends us 
to be deeply interested. 

The whole interest therefore lies in the complications of a most spectacular and 
complicated murder: as a mental exercise somewhat on the lines of a crossword 
puzzle, it is excellent: and as in his former book, The Roman Hat Mystery, at a 
point about three-quarters of the way through the book, we are told that we now have 
all the clues in our hands and have as much chance of spotting the murderer as the 
detectives. This in its way is rather fun : and I must confess I did not spot the mur- 


derer ; and I do not fancy that many readers will. I think that the murdererer was 


extraordinarily lucky in getting to the shop window with his burden unseen and un- 
heard : his plan had an extraordinary small chance of succeeding in any case. There are 
one or two details that I find not altogether credible : for instance I cannot believe 
that with this type of wound there would not be much more blood than the author 
presumes : also the necessity for the key of the door with the spring lock puzzles me. 
Is there not a method by which a number of our favourite detectives have arranged 
for entry into rooms closed by Yale locks ?—inserting a thin piece of silk between lock 
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and socket was, I think, the generally approved means. Surely a murderer of such a 
complected brain as would have known of this ? 

However, for those who like their detective stories dry, complicated and callous one 
could not wish for much better than the French Powder Mystery. Personally, I prefer 
a little more humanity, and rather more humour than one finds here. 

Some, however, of our more human and humorous writers seem incapable of 
checking their downhill slide to facetiousness: Mr. Philip Macdonald’s new book 
provides, I am sorry to say, an example. One can only hope that Rynox was as hurried 
a piece of work as it appears, thrown off, say, to complete a contract. The idea is 
quite good, and I will not say that the book is not readable ; but it came as a great 
disappointment after such an excellent series of predecessors. It is written more or 
less in film scenario form : in “ sequences ” with short ‘‘ comments ” interspersed. 
There is plenty of knockabout, and the hero and villain are exactly what we expect to 
see on the screen. F. X. Benedik was 

a tall, burly but trim, free-striding figure which might have been from the back that of an 

athletic man of thirty. It was only when you saw his face that you realised that he was a 

hard-living, hard-working, hard case of fifty-five. 


After this it goes, of course, without saying that he had “‘ many friends and few but 
virulent enemies.”’ He must, too, have been “ clean-limbed, and well-tubbed ” as 


_ Mr. Leacock has it. I should like to quote more, for a great deal is unintentionally 
_ very funny. There are a few intentionally funny characters and quite successful : 
_ but on the whole I hope it will be a silent film. I also hope that Mr. Macdonald will 

now revert to his excellent earlier type of crime novel, as we call it in our grand way on 


the dust-cover. The dénouement is really very ingenious and worthy of a better- 


written novel. 


I like stories about artistic life in Chelsea, night-clubs, and drug fiends with a preter- 
naturally intelligent amateur detective thrown in. Those who agree with me should 
read Mr. Hugh Clevely’s Hell to Pay, which is most enjoyable and entirely readable. 
It is easy to make friends with most of Mr. Clevely’s dramatis persone, and one can 
follow their intrepid and dangerous careers with great interest and pleasure. The 
Chelsea he creates is as usual a fictitious Chelsea, but of a type which has by now 
become so familiar that one wonders whether it may not really carry on its curious 
life somewhere in London, The heroine is one of those unsuspecting temperamental 
girls who seek their fortune in utter Chelsea as artists ; and live a vague studio and 
Bohemian night club life, supporting themselves on poster and fashion designs and 
going about with young men, who are “ just pals” and who would never think of 


falling in love with them—all, that is, who are not crazed with drugs or intoxicated 


with gin. The hero, an amateur detective, is a young man with the Englishman’s un- 


typical sang froid, who is both a highly qualified physician and one of those barristers 
who have actually “risen.”” A man, in fact, of exceptional ability and excellent 
boxing technique—a paragon, in fact, but human forall that. He is allowed to work 


hand in hand with Inspector Williams of Scotland Yard, on account of his previous 


services in police work. The villains are dope-fiends and fake-antique dealers. As 
anyone can see, here are most promising materials for a story : and full use of them is 
made by the author. There are besides a kidnapping or two and a frantically exciting 
escape from a burning house with which to conclude. It should be widely enjoyed. 
In some ways Mr. Stuart Martin’s new book is unusual : it consists of a number of 


short and admirably concise crime stories and their detection suspended from a main 


plot : I had intended to use the title of Detective Nights Entertainment until I dis- 
covered that the author had made use of this himself towards the end of the book : 
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possibly it was the Arabian Nights which gave him the idea for the form of his novel. 
If one permits the usual conventional impossibilities which are generally presumed by 
the writers of detective fiction, The Trial of Scotland Yard provides more than 
ordinary entertainment. The members of the “‘ Club of Hidden Clues ”’ report to a 
select board their work on the cases they have just concluded, as a sample of their 
qualifications for the protection of the Earl of Bowcame from the murder which has 
been threatened for a certain date and time. The Board to which they report 1s com- 
posed of the chief of Scotland Yard, the Big Four, and an official representing the 


Home Office. The Home Secretary at the time is new to his work and filled with ~ 


psycho-analytical theories for the prevention and cure of criminals rather than their 
penalisation. Here are the opportunities for a few sly digs at popular fallacies, of which 
excellent use is made. The author appears to have a good working knowledge of the 
organisation of Scotland Yard, or if he has not the knowledge, he presents a very 
ingenious picture of its constitution. I have seldom read detective stories in such 
admirably concise tabloid form. Such economy requires considerable skill in handling, 
and so successful an attempt is greatly to Mr. Martin’s credit : he has also a fertile 
ingenuity in creating plots. The final story—the murder of the Earl of Bowcame is a 
poor finish to the book : I feel it was written with the tongue placed firmly in the 
author’s cheek. 

I must confess always to picking up the new Edgar Wallace with a sigh of relief and 
pleasurable anticipation. Mr. Wallace at his worst is always readable, and his associa- 
tion with the aristocracy of the racing world does not seem to have robbed him of the 
familiarity with which he handles more homely types: I do not know a novel by 
Edgar Wallace in which there is not at least one good character of the lower classes, 
besides the “ old lag ” who never fails to amuse. His rogues are always good, slick, 
plausible rogues who know their jobs : in fact I cannot help feeling what a superb 
master-criminal Mr. Wallace would have made had some trick of Fortune directed 
his life differently. In The Lady of Ascot the usual improbabilities abound, but it is an 
excellent book to read without paying too much attention to the realities or to the 
style, which is at least terse. He has borrowed Mr. Le Queux’s and Mr. Oppenheim’s 
favourite foundation for a plot—the hero or heroine who does not know who her 
father is or was—and has made from it a most engaging tale. It is not Mr. Wallace 
“at his best ” but Mr. Wallace at his “‘ quite good enough.” 

FRANCIS LLOYD 
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oe ONAN TRAGEDY. By Esme WincrieLp-Srratrorb. Routledge. 
10s. 6d. 


THE DICKENS ADVERTISER. By Bernarp Darwin. Elkin Mathews and 
Marrot. 7s. 6d. 


LABELS. By EveLyn Waucu. Duckworth. 8s. 6d. 
~ COME TO THINK OF IT. By G. K. Cuzsterton. Methuen. 6s. 
THINGS THAT ANNOY ME. By E. V. Knox (‘“‘ Evoz”’). Methuen. 5s. 


iene WINGFIELD-STRATFORD’S Victorian Tragedy is a landmark of 
2 no little importance. It denotes, in regard to our immediate ancestors, the end of 
iconoclasm and the beginning of serious historical study. It has shown that it is now 
possible for a modern man to see the Victorians in their proper perspective, that we 
_ can at last regard the century which preceded our own much as we would regard any 
_ other historical period. We no longer groan under its tyranny, and the reaction 
_ against that tyranny appears to be ending. We can criticize it—and Doctor Stratford 
criticizes it very severely—but we can also respect it ; we have got over the rather 
_ irreverent snook-cocking of Guedalla and Strachey ; we can see at once what a stupen- 
_dous achievement the Victorian edifice was, while yet recognizing, with Doctor Strat- 

_ ford, that that edifice was fundamentally rotten : 

There is something about the Victorian Age that reminds us of that great mansion of 
Beckford’s at Fonthill, with its vast proportions and the lavish magnificence of its decora- 
tions, but—without foundations. The edifice of Victorian civilization lacked foundations, 
not because its builders were knaves, but because, being practical men, they did not bother 
about such things. Like the Fonthill workmen, who toiled in relays and by torchlight, all 
the twenty-four hours, the Victorians went on, adding stone to stone, pausing occasionally 
to note the ever-increasing height and grandeur of the building, and trusting to some 
invisible architect for the soundness of the plan. 


- The Victorian Age was a tragedy because of the failure of the Victorians to cope 
_ with the colossal task which was set them. England had, by her whole-hearted ad- 
__herence to the Industrial Revolution, put all her eggs into one basket ; her population 
__was increasing by leaps and bounds, and her agriculture was sinking ; if she proved 
~ unable to maintain her commercial ascendancy, virtual ruin awaited her. She had a 
useful start, but other nations were already trying to catch up with her : the whole 
energies of the country had to be thrown into the industrial battlefield. A colossal 
_ change had taken place in social life and in human environment, and the tragedy lay 
in the fact that the Victorians concentrated entirely on material progress, “ in the faith 
_ that every increase of human power over blind matter must be a good in itself,” that 
no attempt need be made on the part of the average Englishman to extend his vision to 
life as a whole. This short-sightedness was to lead to nearly all the evils from which we 
~ now suffer—slums, Laissez Faire, the ruin of agriculture, the destruction of beauty 
both in town and in country. . 

The Victorians failed because they possessed fixed ideas, based on prejudice and 
~ not on philosophy. Our own age is likely to fail equally miserably because it has no 
_ fixed ideas, either sound or unsound. As characters we are, Dr. Stratford maintains, 
_ vastly inferior to the men of sixty years earlier ; we do not possess their intensity of 
4 ; 26 
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aim, and that is why we do not produce great men to-day. On the whole, indeed, his 
picture of the Victorian Age contrasts most favourably with any that the historians 
could paint of our own. The Victorian woman is ably defended by him, and the 
superb vitality of the Victorians praised. The Victorian father comes in for very harsh 
treatment, though, if the notorious Mr. Fairchild was typical of him, it is but what 
he deserves. It is only when he touches upon the religion of the Victorians that Dr. 
Stratford exaggerates grossly. He goes out of his way to attack the average Low 
Churchman time after time. It is the one fault in a book which, in every other respect, 
shows such an extraordinarily sure sense of proportion. 

The Victorian background is filled in in a masterly manner. The author’s account 
of the various social classes and customs is reminiscent of Macaulay’s famous third 
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chapter. The subsidiary tragedy, the decline of the aristocracy, is described and — 


deplored. It would still have been possible, even after the Reform Bill, for the great 
families to maintain their moral and intellectual leadership. Despite Coningsby, and 
despite the Young England Movement, they slowly abdicated their powers. The 
Middle Classes, which had already encroached so largely, now took complete posses- 
sion of England. By 1880 the word Englishman had, in the popular mind, become 
virtually identical with shopkeeper or bourgeois. It is only within the last ten or fifteen 
years that the working-man has come to seem at all representative ; the citizen of the 
caricatures is still nearly invariably of the clerk or shop-manager class. 

It is to this class that the advertiser has made his chief appeal, both in our own age and 
the last. The rich and the poor tend, for very different reasons, to buy always from the 
shops which they know : it is your bourgeois, and particularly your provincial bourgeozs, 
who hunts after bargains. Nowadays he is lured by the hoardings or by the outside 
pages of the newspaper he reads in his train ; in his grandfather’s day, when so many 
books were issued in parts, the advertiser had a chance of puffing his wares to posterity. 
I wonder how many honest gentlemen who sang the praises of their hair lotions or of 
their durable suits in the pages of Pickwick realized that a later generation would read 
them with interest and, perhaps, wonder whether these so miraculous goods still 
existed. Their advertisements, even if they do not tempt us, are as valuable a social 
document as an old volume of Punch, and we should be very grateful to Mr. Bernard 
Darwin for making so good a selection from them, and for issuing them in one volume 
with his own comments and notes. His book should act as an illuminating companion 
to Doctor Stratford’s Victorian Tragedy, providing the light relief to the rather gloomy 
picture which the distinguished historian gives us. Doctor Arnold may, with true 
Victorian earnestness, have condemned the writing of exciting and frivolous books, but 
there is no doubt, as the advertisement pages of Dickens show us, that much of the 
literature of the time was regrettably light. Cheek by jowl with the notice of Holy 
Homes there nestled those of the Headless Horseman and the Cannibal Crusoe, while in 
the Dombey Advertiser there appeared songs capable of bringing a blush to the cheeks 
of any young person. I refuse to believe, moreover, in the perpetual seriousness of a 
generation which was prepared to waste its money on Ross’s Invisible Ventilating Heads 
of Hair, or on the “ oriental luxury ” of Inderwick’s Smoking Divans. Behind the world 
of Samuel Smiles and of Dean Farrar there was a whole background of hearty human- 
ity, drinking, singing and wenching with infinitely more gusto than its descendants to- 
day. It was not merely the artist who rebelled against the Utilitarian philosophy ; it was 
also, although, perhaps, unconsciously, the Man of the World. The only difference 
between the Victorian Buck and the Georgian was that life had a far stronger taste to 
the former. 

No author could possibly be more un-Victorian, more typical of our own age, than 
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Mr. Evelyn Waugh. He is completely free from all the Victorian vices and also, un- 
fortunately, from the Victorian virtues. He never preaches ; he is never sentimental ; 
he never goes off into raptures. He is nearly always amusing ; he is invariably com- 
petent ; he is pleasant and easy to read. His latest book, Labels, which describes a tour 
in the Mediterranean, is first class journalism which at times attains to the fringes of 
literature. There can be few people who will not enjoy it immensely, but there are 
fewer who will remember anything about it when once it is read. Mr. Waugh knows 
exactly what things to avoid, and it is because of this that he has not yet given us the 
masterpiece of which he is capable. To produce a really good book or a really bad book 
one must possess a certain amount of Victorian earnestness ; one must not be afraid 
of expressing one’s enthusiams, even if those enthusiams appear a trifle ridiculous. 
Nearly every truly original mind must be capable of being strongly moved on occasion, 
and I have far too great a respect for the author of Vile Bodies to believe that his re- 
actions to the cities of the Mediterranean were merely those which one would expect 
from any reasonably cultured young man. The only thing which appears to have made 
any genuine impression upon him was the architecture of Gaudi, of which he writes 
with an air of patronage which is probably more affected than real. He has taken the 
trouble, which your casual tourist hardly ever does, to visit that desolate suburb of 
Barcelona over which the great unfinished church of the Sagrada Familia towers. It is 
to be hoped that one of the many millionaires who must be enjoying Mr. Waugh’s 
Labels may be induced to provide the necessary money to complete this most ambitious 
architectural undertaking of the last hundred years. Otherwise it must—so the 
gloomy custodian assures me—shortly totter to ruin. 

Mr. G. K. Chesterton certainly cannot be charged with the crime of concealing 
emotion ; he is not only far too good a poet, but also far too sound a philosopher. He 
appears superficially to be one of the last of the Victorians, and he himself would 
probably not disown such a title. He is a Victorian in so far that he holds fixed and 
stable opinions, but he is exceedingly un-Victorian in his way of expressing them. 
His whole philosophy of life is built up piece by piece, with care and consistency ; 
every part of it follows logically from certain fixed premises. The casual reader, mis- 
led by his undoubted extravagance of style, often dismisses him as a mere entertainer. 
It usually requires two or three journeys through a Chesterton essay to discover how 
close is the reasoning. I believe, indeed, that it will take forty or fifty years for Mr. 
Chesterton to come into his own, that he will then be esteemed as one of the very few 
men of our generation who never gave way to the prevailing laziness of mind and 
expression. Like Doctor Johnson, he cannot abide cant, nor the confusion of thought 
which comes from it ; his essays—and many of his poems also—are little sermons on 
the art of right thinking. He shows in his latest volume—in the papers On Current 
Claptrap and On Evil Euphemisms, what serious dangers may follow from a wrong use 
of words ; there was not only a Victorian Tragedy because people would not think 
properly, there is also a Georgian. Come To Think Of It is one of G. K.’s best collec- 
tions, and it is to be hoped that its readers will not skim it too hastily. It is a good 
thing, as Mr. Chesterton says in his essay On The King, that we should see things in 
their proper proportion at times, that we should realize that our world is not so ad- 
vanced as the novelists would have us to think. Mr. Chesterton is our modern 
Socrates ; he tries to show us ourselves as we shall appear to the future historian. 

__ Mr. E. V. Knox, while being less ostensibly serious, also attacks much contemporary 
‘nuisance. In Things That Annoy Me he lashes out at chars-d-bancs, cinemas, and the 
extravagances of psycho-analysis. Our humourous writers are our most valuable bul- 
wark against the Americanization of England. 
RICHARD F. RUSSELL 
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THE WHEEL OF FIRE. By G. Witson Knicut. Oxford University Press. 12s. 6d. 


TWELFTH NIGHT. Edited by Sir ARTHUR QuILLER-CoucH and J. DOVER 
Witson. Cambridge University Press. 6s. 


THE ELIZABETHAN UNDERWORLD. By A. V. Jupczs. Routledge. 25s. 
SHAKESPEARE STUDIES. By E. I. Fripp. Oxford University Press. 7s. 6d. 


HERE has been a notable revival of good Shakespearean criticism during the 
last few years. Most critics, influenced by modern scholarship, regard the plays 
objectively, as specimens of stage drama produced in the peculiar conditions of the 
Elizabethan playhouse. Mr. G. Wilson Knight however in his Wheel of Fire ignores 
all scholarly work and sets out not to criticise but to interpret. Instead, therefore, of a 
’ Shakespeare who was the supreme creator of human characters he portrays a great 
teacher, symbolising his philosophy in the form of drama. Mr. Knight, for instance, 
concludes his essay on ‘‘ Measure for Measure and the Gospels ”’ by declaring that 
no play of Shakespeare shows more thoughtful care, more deliberate purpose, more con- 
summate skill in structural technique, and, finally, more penetrating ethical and psycho- 
logical insight. None shows a more exquisitely inwoven pattern. And, if ever the thought 
at first sight seems strange, or the action unreasonable, it will ever be found to reflect the 
sublime strangeness and unreason of Jesus’ teaching. 


Those who fail to see a definite philosophical system in Shakespeare’s plays will be 
prejudiced against the book by certain difficulties which Mr. Knight has passed over. 
He lays down that 


each person, event, scene, is integral to the poetic statement : the removing, or blurring, 
of a single stone in the mosaic will clearly lessen our chance of visualizing the whole design, 


But if Macbeth, for example, as it now exists, is a patchwork of Shakespeare 1603-5, 
superimposed upon an old play of 1590 or so (of which many lines still survive), and 
revised later by Middleton or another, then it is not at all easy to be comfortably sure 
of anyone’s unity of vision or philosophic intention. However, if the reader allows Mr. 
Knight to hold him to the end, he will rise a sadder and a wiser man, his perception 
wakened to depths of meaning hitherto unsuspected, and these mostly to be found in 
the plays usually slighted, Measure for Measure, Troilus and Cressida, and Timon. 
There is always a danger of confusing William Shakespeare (1564-1616), his plays, and 
the original experiences of the reader ; and of assuming that the author was aware of 
what the reader perceives in his work. It is the confusion between our perceptions and 
reality which Wordsworth experienced in his nature creed, and which Coleridge 
refuted in dejection— 

O Edmund ! we receive but what we give, 

And in our life alone does Nature live. 


Mr. Knight does not often fall into this confusion for he is concerned with his own 
interpretation. A critic who could reconcile criticism with interpretation, fact with 
vision, would come very near to the heart of Shakespeare’s mystery. 

The New Shakespeare draws toward the end of the Comedies, and when The 
Winter’s Tale is out we shall be able to see more clearly how far the first enthusiastic 
hope of rediscovering Shakespeare through his manuscripts has been fulfilled. The 
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Process of Professor Dover Wilson in restoring the text is not unlike that of the archi- 
~ tect who would uncover an old building ; much certainly has been revealed, and the 
worse the texts the greater are the chances for happy restoration. Of Twelfth Night— 
the latest volume to appear—there exists only the Folio text, so good that it is unlikely 
to have been set from Shakespeare’s manuscript. There is little scope for detective 
work here ; small discrepancies suggest that the songs in the plays were originally 
intended for Viola, but later, perhaps in 1605, the boy who played Viola was no singer, 
and so the songs were transferred to Armin the clown who had recently done well as 
Lear’s fool. Dr. Dover Wilson concludes therefore that Twelfth Night was originally 
written for the performance in the Middle Temple on 2nd February, 1602 ; he finds 
ho strata of any earlier work. This is comforting, for he was almost making us doubt 
whether any of Shakespeare’s comedies had remained in its first state. Sir Arthur 
Quiller-Couch, as usual, prefaces the text with an appreciation. It is inevitable, as 
_Dogberry observed, that ‘‘ an two men ride of a horse, one must ride behind ” ; but 
when two professors edit a play it is better that they should run in double harness. 
‘Sir Arthur apparently wrote his introduction without troubling to read the contribu- 
tion of his partner. He regards Sir Toby as a “ Falstaff flattened out,” but the notes 
show that Toby was a very different personality and somewhat of a scholar. He 
derives Maria from Mrs. Quickly ; his partner stresses her gentle birth. Pleasant 
_echoes however abound in the introduction from Sir Arthur’s own critical essays, and 
from Dowden and the ’7o’s : 

In 1601, then, we see Shakespeare, a man of thirty-seven, with a record of Comedy 
prosperously attempted, standing on the brink of that dark kingdom of Tragedy which 
he has yet to explore and to conquer if he can— 

Pondering his voyage ; for no narrow frith 
He has to cross. 

Nor (as we hope to show) is it fanciful to see him, so poised for flight, in Twelfth Night 
casting a backward comprehensive glance upon his old playmates and leaving them in this 
play (with its under-burden of melancholy) his Farewell to Comedy. 


It would be too cruel to suggest that by February, 1602, Shakespeare had already 
written Fulius Caesar, Hamlet and Troilus and Cressida ; who would wish to disturb 
Sir Arthur’s fancy with dates ? 

_ Elizabethan prose writers fancied themselves most when they indulged in “ that 
high mystery of eloquence,” but their best work is to be found in ephemeral news- 
pamphlets or tracts on social abuses where the writer has combined first-hand 
knowledge with relish or indignant appreciation of his subject ; and none is livelier 
than the rogue pamphlet, of which Mr. A. V. Judges has assembled sixteen speci- 
‘mens in The Elizabethan Underworld. Harman’s Caveat for common Cursitors and 
-Greene’s five Conny-catching pamphlets are accessible elsewhere ; to these are added 
others less known, such as Luke Hutton’s ghastly description of prison life in The 
Black Dog of Newgate; Martin Markall, beadle of Bridewell, Fennor’s autobio- 
graphical Counter’s Commonwealth, and James Gyffon’s Song of a Constable. As the 
editor has modernised his texts, this is a book for any intelligent reader with a taste for 
good crook stories told at first hand. To Mr. Judges the tracts are primarily material 
for social history, and his introduction gives an interesting sketch of the struggle 
between Authority and Crime in the sixteenth century. It is a dismal record, and yet it 
rings out that instinct for order which has saved the English people from the ghastly 
‘excesses which other nations have suffered when authority is upset. ‘The roads 
‘swarmed with vagabonds organised in their fraternities, whilst in London professional 
crooks of all kinds beguiled the country visitor ; but though spontaneous riots were not 
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uncommon, organised brigandage or revolutionary outbreaks were exceedingly rare. 
The Elizabethan rascal usually preferred to remain an individualist pitting his wits 
against the slower brains of respectability, and generally with success. Many of the 
stories in these rogue pamphlets are ‘“‘ merry jests,” invented or borrowed from for- 
gotten predecessors, but the rest can be paralleled from actual court records ; and the 
same gay humour is to be found in the real and the fictitious. As a whole they illustrate 
the course of the primrose path from the cradle to the gallows in great detail and 
variety, so that the parasites of Tudor England are better known than the sounder 
pillars of the commonwealth on which they preyed. The Elizabethan Underworld 
provides entertainment for the frivolous, texts for the literary and materials for the 
social historian ; to which it may be added that Mr. Judges’ notes and comments are 
excellent. 

Mr. E. I. Fripp’s Shakespeare Studies follow the previous volumes, Shakespeare’s 
Stratford and Shakespeare’s Haunts near Stratford. He now gathers up various 
papers, adding further stories of Stratford worthies, such as the Reverend John 
Bretchgirdle who baptised Shakespeare in 1564, and his pupil, John Brownsword, 
who shortly afterwards was schoolmaster at Stratford. As a boy Brownsword wrote a 
Latin hymn wherein he prayed for his school master as one “‘ who, with all painfulness 
and a biting file, endeavoureth to crucify our brutish natures manners, with a calm 
countenance, with learned lips bringing Northwich into a better fashion.” Two 
chapters of especial interest are ‘‘ Alderman Shakespeare’s religion ” and “‘ Katharine 
Hamlet and ‘ Ophelia.’ ” In the former Mr. Fripp offers his own reading of the Strat- 


Se 


ford records concerning the poet’s father. After 1577 Alderman Shakespeare suddenly — 
disappeared from public life ; he was “‘ presented ” for non-payment of his town dues ; — 


he made over his wife’s properties to relations ; finally when he was presented in 1592 


for absence from church, he and eight others were partially excused by the plea that — 


they feared arrest for debt. Most biographers, following Rowe, have held that John ~ 


Shakespeare, after a period of prosperity, began to go downhill about the time that the 


poet was thirteen until the family fortunes were at length redeemed by William’s — 
success as a sharer in the Chamberlain’s Company. Mr. Fripp has a very different — 


interpretation ; he holds that Alderman Shakespeare withdrew from the Stratford 


Council because his sympathies were with the Puritan party ; this does not mean that © 
there were no cakes and ale in Henley Street. In 1577 Whitgift, on being made 
Bishop of Warwick, began to harry those who were opposed to the official religion ; at — 


first with poor success, for Leicester protected the Presbyterians. Evidence is given 
that far from being bankrupt, Alderman Shakespeare remained a much respected and 
prosperous man ; but he refused to pay dues which would benefit the ecclesiastical 
authorities ; his transfers of property were a precaution against legal accidents ; and 
as for fear of arrest, it was nothing more than a kindly fiction put forward by sympa- 
thetic neighbours to frustrate official inquisitiveness. The evidence, as Mr. Fripp 
presents it, seems convincing ; and certainly no one has a greater right to interpret 
Stratford records. The story of the drowning of Ophelia is fairly well known ; it is one 


of the most important finds in the Warwickshire records, for it gives just one glimpse 


into the workings of Shakespeare’s mind. Shakespeare Studies is as beautifully illus- 
trated as its predecessors. 


G. B. HARRISON 
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HE tradition of the “‘ great editor ”’ will, no doubt, persist long after the type 
has ceased to exist—long after all editors have become only ‘‘ managing editors,” 
mere dictaphones recording the opinions of their proprietors, arrived at after consulta- 
tion with the advertising department. But the type happens to be very popular just 
now—much in the same way that ancient buildings and rural ‘‘ beauty spots ”’ have 
suddenly become popular at the moment when we are losing them wholesale. There 
is a pathetic, yearning note in the biographical notices which accompany the retire- 
ment of an editor of the old school which is strangely reminiscent of the paragraphs (or 
even leading articles) in which we record with sentimental regret the pulling down of 
another street of lovely old houses, or the erection of an aerodrome in the middle of 
some famous “‘ view.” 

It is strange, however, that, while we thus celebrate the passing of the “‘ great 
editor,” we never say exactly what we mean by the term. For a great editor is not 
merely a man who edits a successful paper, any more than a great painter is merely an 
artist whose work sells well. Sales and circulation have a lot to do with it: great 
painters hardly ever die in garrets, and no editor can fairly be described as “ great ” if 
the circulation drops while he is in command. But there is much more in it than that. 
In these days the circulation of newspapers is increased by all sorts of devices, which 
have nothing to do with “‘ great editing ”—nor, indeed, with any editing, for they have 


_ often no connection at all with the editorial side. Yet we all know a well-edited paper 


_ when we see one. The difficulty is to arrive at some definition. It must, of course, be 


_a readable paper—that goes without saying. But again, that is not great editing ; for 


any intelligent, enterprising journalist, if you give him the money, can produce a 


bright paper every day, or every week, at your command. In the case of a weekly 
review it is not at all difficult to fill a given amount of space with brilliantly written 


- articles—though there may not be much connection between them, and they may even 
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_ you will like the result is a question of individual taste ; but at any rate you know where 


3 


contradict each other on material points. The really great editor, on the contrary, is 


an editor who impresses his own personality on the whole paper, and even does it to 


such an extent that every single line of it, from the editorial comments to the book 
_reviews and the city notes, appears to have been written by himself. Whether or not 


you are when you pay your annual subscription. It is like inviting an old friend to 


3 your house every Saturday, instead of a chance collection of more or less distinguished 


people who may or may not prove pleasant companions. 
- Such an editor was St. Loe Strachey. I have often thought that the greatest editor 


2 of them all was Richard Hakluyt : to have collected all those different stories from so 
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- many different pens, from some rough sailor’s journal to Raleigh’s polished prose, and 


to have given them all that air of unity, not only of purpose but even of style, so that it 
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seems to be the same voice speaking from every quarter of the globe, was a feat of 


editing which remains unique. But Strachey had the same quality. He did precisely 
that with his Spectator. He made every word of it pure Strachey, though, of course, 
he wrote only a small proportion of it himself. You knew in advance what his book- 
reviews would say, even on subjects in which he himself can have taken little interest. 


The very correspondence columns seemed all to have been composed by him. The ~ 


truth is that no one could address a communication of any sort to the Spectator of 
those days without falling instinctively into the Spectator style. And the editor’s 
interests were so wide that he could read every page of copy that came in, if not with 
technical knowledge, at any rate with intelligent appreciation. Mrs. Strachey, in this 
very reticent but none the less interesting and often illuminating biography of her 
husband, opens one of her chapters with the remark that “‘ no one who has not lived 
on intimate terms with a great editor can have any idea of what hard work it is for a 


person of average intelligence to keep up with his interests.”’ He read all the papers — 


and he “‘ liked to talk everything over,” so that it was necessary for those who would 


converse with him on equal terms to read all the papers too. Probably there is no kind ~ 


of human being quite so well-informed as the “ great editor.” 
Strachey himself rather cut the ground from beneath his biographer’s feet when 
he published that remarkable autobiographical work, The Adventure of Living. Mrs. 


Strachey, basing herself on the “ long lines of correspondence files,”’ carefully kept in — 


a special cupboard, has endeavoured to show us his private rather than his public life, 
and has succeeded much better then might have been expected in view of her self- 
denying ordinance against writing of living men, or publishing their letters, if it could 
possibly be avoided. But the inevitable result of this rule is that her earlier chapters 
are very much livelier than her later ones. Through most of the book runs the thread 
of Strachey’s long correspondence with his friend, the late Lord Cromer, and it is in 
one of the latter’s letters that the new and startling fact emerges (new and startling to 


me, anyhow) that one of Campbell Bannerman’s first actions when forming his — 
Cabinet in 1905 was to offer the Foreign Secretaryship to Lord Cromer. It was | 


promptly refused, and we are left wondering whether “‘ C.B.” can have been serious. 
As late as July 29, 1914, Lord Cromer was writing that we were ‘“‘ not on the eve of 
Armageddon,” basing his belief on the fact that “‘ the Germans are not bent on war.” 
This book gives a good idea of Strachey’s active, many-sided life ; but we still seem to 


see him more as a public figure than as a private individual. The abiding impression is — 


of his wonderful efficiency, not only as an editor, but in everything he undertook. 
Strachey, in his lifetime, did not always find himself in agreement with Mr. H. W. 
Nevinson ; yet there is very little, if anything, in Mr. Nevinson’s latest book, Rough 


Islanders, that he would have objected to. Mr. Nevinson has attempted the ambitious — 
task of making a survey of the English people as they are to-day, all in one brief | 
volume. He writes with surprising detachment. Even on politics he is impartial—so — 
much so that his chapter on this subject is the only one that rather hangs fire in an — 


otherwise lively book. Mr. Nevinson has achieved a masterpiece of compression. In 
scarcely more than two hundred pages he covers such subjects as scenery, climate, 
animal and plant life, religion, politics, sport, art, the structure of English society, the 


essential characteristics of the people and where they got them from, the industrial — 
situation, and so on ; and he has done all this without—so far as I can see—omitting _ 


a single essential fact or any name of really first-class importance. More wonderful 
still, he has found room for plenty of anecdotes and “ asides ” and has made his book 


thoroughly light and readable. Mr. C. R. W. Nevinson contributes a number of clever — 


illustrations which would be an adornment to any book, though it must be confessed 
that there is nothing very aggressively English about them. 
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One more of the Elizabethans has been divested of the sentimental, theatrical 

_ “make-up,” with which the novelists of the nineteenth century were in the habit of 
_ clothing a group of great Englishmen whom they could admire without being in the 
least able to understand. It is not necessary to know much of the character of Sir John 
Hawkins to see that the Reverend Charles Kingsley would never understand him and 
would never attempt to do so. But when we rub the sticky greasepaint off this particu- 
lar Elizabethan countenance, the difference between the theatrical caricature in 
Westward Ho ! and the reality now before us is so startling as to make us catch our 
breath. The coarse, blustering, drunken old seadog, with his weatherbeaten counten- 
ance and his greasy clothes, is replaced by a dandified courtier and official, quietly 
efficient in all he does, and seldom moved from his habitual calm except when leading 
his men into action, when he displays all that lion-like courage, which was so common 
as hardly to arouse comment in those brave days. 

Mr. J. A. Williamson in a book published three years ago, was the first to give us a 
full length portrait of the real Hawkins. Since then Miss Irene Wright’s researches 
among the Spanish archives has thrown new light on Hawkins’s slave trading activities, 
the object of which was to open the markets of the West Indies to English commerce. 
Dr. Philip Gosse has profited by the work of these two writers and has produced a 
most charming and interesting book constituting what may be regarded as the final 

_ portrait of one of the ablest of the Elizabethans. Hawkins was a business man, and a 
_ man of vision. He was more of a statesman than that magnificent filibuster, Drake ; 
and if he had not quite the same genius for seamanship, he did much more for ship- 
__ building—for he perceived, as Drake did not, that the war ships of the period were 
__ grossly overcrowded (since gun fire, not boarding parties, was now the decisive factor), 
__ and he played an important part in promoting the new designs which established 
_ English ascendancy at sea. Dr. Gosse points out that he victualled his ships and cared 
__ for his crews much better than Drake did. There was, indeed, an unexpectedly soft 
side to Hawkins’s character, a “‘ tenderness of feeling,” as Dr. Gosse puts it, which is 
as unexpected in the real Hawkins as it would have been in Kingsley’s grotesque 
_ figure. I have no space for quotations, but it may be said that, whereas Mr. William- 
son made Hawkins admirable, Dr. Gosse makes him also lovable. That he took so 
little interest in the religious controversies of his time will be regarded by most modern 
readers as a point in his favour. He has been fortunate in his latest historians. 

_ Another sixteenth-century biography, full of good things, basing itself upon 
_ family archives and therefore producing its effect rather by the skilful selection and 
_ arrangement of the details of everyday life than by the broader strokes of a character 
_ sketch, is Lady Cecilie Goff’s account of Katherine Willoughby, the fourth wife of the 
celebrated Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk. References to a folk play performed in 
___ aNorfolk village in which one of the characters representing ““ husbandry ” is made to 
speak “‘ many things against gentlemen ”’ ; the story of a former Eton boy convicted 
_ of having broken into and robbed his old school ; inventories of the furniture of noble- 
men executed by Henry VIII—such facts as these bring us closer to the period than 
any amount of descriptive writing by a modern historian. Lady Cecilie Goff has 
evidently selected her quotations with skill, and her own running commentary is 


always helpful and unobtrusive. 
“ef CLENNELL WILKINSON. 
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THE AGE OF THE CHARTISTS. By J. L. Hammonp and BarsaRA HAMMOND. 
Longmans. 12s. 6d. 


THE RECONSTRUCTION OF INDIA. By Epwarp J. THompson. Faber & 
Faber. tos. 6d. 


AN INDIAN DIARY. By Epwin S. Montacu. Heinemann. 21s. 
ARABIA. By H. St. J. B. Puitpy. Benn. 18s. 


TURKEY YESTERDAY, TO-DAY, AND TO-MORROW. By Sir TELForD 
WaucH. Chapman & Hall. 18s. 


THE EMPEROR KARL. By ArtHur Count Powzer-Hopitz. Putnam. 21s. 
KAISER AND CHANCELLOR. By Kart Frieprich Nowak. Putnam. 21s. 
THE FUTURE OF FARMING. By C. S. Orwin. Clarendon Press. 5s. 


THE ORGANISATION OF FARMING: VOL. I. PRODUCTION. By 
G. T. Garratt. Heffer. 6s. 


THE ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. By Sir Maurice Amos. Longmans. 3s. 6d. 
R. AND MRS. HAMMOND’S three books on the social history of Great 


Britain during the industrial and agrarian revolutions between 1760 and 1832 
are deservedly well-known for their high qualities of research, analysis, and sympa- 
thetic presentation. Better than any others, they have shown to modern England the 
pit from which it was digged. In their new book, the authors pass beyond the period 
which preceded the Reform Act to that which came immediately after it. It is ground 
which they had already entered upon in their biography of Lord Shaftesbury. But 
their present approach is along a wider front. Even so, they do not attempt a com- 
plete social history of the period ; their sub-title is “‘ A Study of Discontent.” They 
are concerned with that current of unrest which began in the ’thirties with the dis- 
illusionment of the popular party after the Reform Act ; which swelled to its Chartist 
and Anti-Corn Law climaxes in the ’forties ; and which amid the growing prosperity 
of the ’fifties and ’sixties died away. They ask what were its causes, what its objects, 
what the influences which fostered its spread ; and they pursue the inquiry with their 
usual thoroughness in all the main fields of social, political, and religious life. 

The picture is in some ways a very depressing one ; of such lack of vision, such 
social incapacity, such money-grubbing. callousness do our forefathers stand con- 
victed. The complex problem of rapid urbanisation confronted them ; they not 
merely failed to solve it, but almost completely shirked it. The Hammonds throw 
their shabby neglects into cruel relief by contrast with the practice of Greece and Rome. 
They argue, however, with much support from the evidence, that it was not so much 
growing hardship as a growing sense of injustice which amid the increase of prosperity 
bred an increase of discontent. This may be true, and yet perhaps it needs qualifying. 
The current of discontent which reached its flood-point in 1848 was not merely British ; 
in France, Prussia, Austria, and elsewhere it followed much the same rhythm. And 
it was in Britain, where at that time the Industrial Revolution had operated far more 
drastically than elsewhere, that it flowed weakest and was most easily curbed. Further, 
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the causes which in the ’fifties eliminated it here, were surely those which eliminated 
it elsewhere—the world-movement of prosperity started by the Californian and 
Australian gold discoveries. 

_ Having said that, one remains deeply impressed by the wealth of suggestion which 
is here offered to the social student. What makes it profitable to unravel the story of so 
much dreary muddling, is that the qualities, which made Englishmen blunder so 
tragically then, were in great part those which they still exhibit. They were those of 
which Matthew Arnold soon afterwards came to be the clearest critic and the arch- 
derider ; and the spectacle of their maleficence makes one tolerate his tone of superior- 
ity more than nowadays it is fashionable to do. He, at least, “‘ struck his finger on the 
place ”—indeed on many places. 

With India so much in the foreground of discussion, Mr. Edward Thompson’s book 
—sympathetic to both aspects and partisan of neither—may be strongly commended 
to all those who retain free minds. No one book can suffice for knowledge ; but this 
will carry its reader nearer truth than most. Of the late Edwin Montagu’s Indian 
Diary, it is impossible to speak in the same sense ; indeed I am at a loss to conceive 
why his widow published it. Jotted down amid daily haste and not at all for publica- 
tion, it is full of impulsive, contradictory, and cruel judgments, such as few men avoid 
forming, but all—except the foes of social intercourse—keep locked behind the bar of. 
their lips. To give such thoughts to the world is not only wounding to their subjects, 
most of whom are still alive, but it is very damaging to Montagu, who was far from 
being such a political flibbertigibbet, as would from the Diary be inferred. Not that 
it has not many picturesque pages—especially those which describe doings with 
Indian princes, tiger-hunts, and the like. 

Our list includes some other remarkable books about the East. Mr. Philby’s Arabia 
has the air of a classic. Written by the most accomplished Arabian explorer now living, 
an Englishman who has embraced Islam and whose Arabic has passed him as an Arab, 
it carries obvious authority. Yet, though in manner very impersonal, in substance it 
may (or may not) be over-coloured by personal experience. Telling the history of the 
peninsula from the start of the Wahabi movement (whose founder was born in 1703) 
down to the present day, it finds its connecting thread in the rise, fall, and rise again 
of the Wahabi dynasty. Some thread, indeed, is a great help to the reader, if he is to 
keep any track through the maze of Arab politics. Yet 25 years ago the selection of 
this particular one would have occurred to nobody, and it seems a toss-up whether it 
will remain plausible 25 years hence. Sultan Ibn Saud, Mr. Philby’s friend, is 
certainly a great personality ; but so in the past have been many Arabs whose work has 
scarcely outlived them. By the way, when will Arabic scholars agree on a single way of 
spelling Arabic names? Mr. Philby, for instance, writes “ Madina” for Medina, 
“‘ Najd ” for Nejd, “ Yaman ” for Yemen, and so on. No doubt he has reasons ; but 
if common usage needs changing, surely scholars should change it in concert. (I 
remember Colonel Lawrence’s plea for letting spelling go hang, but I was never con- 
vinced by it.) 

Sir Telford Waugh’s book on Turkey is scarcely less authoritative in its way. 
When he not long ago ceased to be British Consul-General in Constantinople, he had 
served 44 years in the country, keeping a diary throughout. His treasures of wide and 
intimate knowledge are conveyed to the reader in a very well-planned volume in which 


about half the space goes to the periods before 1914 and half to those after. “‘ Turkey,” 
says Sir Telford, “is the only one of the five Central Powers which profited by the 


Great War. She gained by what she lost.” Of the new national Turkey, homogeneous 


gave for the Kurds, he writes not unhopefully, though he disclaims prophesying. 
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Granting the risks in adjusting a republican constitution to a backward folk, he yet 
thinks that “ of all such nations the Turkish is perhaps as likely as any to make a 
success of it ; for, in spite of the despotic power wielded by their sultans, they were 
traditionally a democratic people.”’ He admits, however, that they have so far made a 
sad mess of commercial affairs, and that the extreme xenophobia of Angora, though 
easily to be explained by the history and circumstances of the country, is a heavy 
practical handicap. 

The two books translated from the German which Messrs. Putnam publish are, 
each in its way, of standard importance. Count Polzer-Hoditz was chief private secre- 
tary to the Emperor Karl, and had direct knowledge of what went on in the highest 
quarters during the closing years of the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy. His book is 
historical in the best sense, and puts on record for all time, not only the well-meant but 
ineffectual endeavours of his ill-fated Imperial master, but the tragic blindness of his 
reactionary opponents and especially of the Magyars. After the high objectivity of 
this really memorable writing, it is rather a descent to Dr. Nowak’s history of the early 
years of the ex-Kaiser’s reign. For the latter, despite its author’s standing, must be 
regarded rather as a statement of William II’s case than a fully objective piece of work. 
As such, it has nevertheless its peculiar value, for in the course of “‘ countless conver- 
sations at Doorn ” the ex-Kaiser supplied Dr. Nowak with every sort of information, 
both oral and documentary ; and a much more skilful use has been made of it than the 
Imperial exile would have made himself. There is a clever avoidance of anything like 
surface servility, while yet in every main controversy—between William II and his 
parents, or between him and Prince Bismarck—it is through his eyes that we are led to 
view the facts. The English edition has a very attractive side-feature ; it is illustrated 
by a wonderful set of photographs from the ex-Kaiser’s private collection. For each 
of them he wrote an English description in his own Imperial handwriting ; and these 
are all reproduced in facsimile. 

Mr. C. S. Orwin’s new book on farming would be an event at any time for special 
students of the subject ; for we have in England no agricultural theorist whose reputa- 
tion for a wide range of knowledge and courageous vision stands higher than his. At 
present, when all three parties are fumbling with agricultural programmes, it has also 
a topical value. He examines the problem from the point of view both of farming 
practice and of State policy. To the farmer he preaches specialisation—even to the 
point of abandoning rotations and growing wheat as a sole crop in suitable areas. His 
advice to the State is that it should promote and support this policy, beginning with 
an agricultural survey to determine how areas, crops, and sizes of farm can best be 
brought into systematic relation. This is a small book, and yet so full of matter and 
ideas, that a politician approaching agriculture in ignorance may easily be confused by 
it. For him, Mr. G. T. Garratt’s volume seems better adapted. It, too, is well-in- 
formed ; and it has been more plainly shaped with the average M.P. or rural county 
councillor in mind. Like Mr. Orwin, Mr. Garratt is too much of a realist to square 
exactly with party-political views ; but if, and when, public authorities begin to take 
over land for some wider purposes of re-organisation than small holdings, their 
members will find this a peculiarly helpful handbook. 

Sir Maurice Amos’s little book on the Constitution is not aimed at the learned 
specialist, but at the average intelligent reader. There is, however, ample learning 
behind it, carried lightly and wielded dexterously. As a popular yet not superficial 
sketch of a very complicated subject, its excellences are remarkable. 

R. C. K. ENSOR 
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CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


THE HOSTAGES. By Naomi Mirtcuison. Jonathan Cape. 7s. 6d. 

THE TRACKS OF OUR FOREFATHERS. By A. F. C. BourpILLon. Methuen. 
eS. 

BOOKS AND THEIR HISTORY. (Shown to the Children Series). Nelson. 35. 6d. 

THE HEROES OF ASGARD. By A. and E. Keary. Macmillan. 6s. 

THE GOLDEN FOREST. By Epira Howes. Dent. 6s. 


THE PRINCE FROM OVERSEAS. By Sir Bast. THompson. Chapman and Hall. 
7s. 6d. 


WESTWARD HO! WITH DRAKE. By Escotr Lynn. Chambers. 5s. 
_ SWALLOWS AND AMAZONS. By Arruur Ransome. Jonathan Cape. 7s. 6d. 


WONDER TALES FROM GOBLIN HILLS. By Frances J. Otcorr. Longmans. 
6s. | 


RED MAGIC. By Romer Witson. Jonathan Cape. 7s. 6d. 


THE WORLD’S BEST STORIES FOR CHILDREN. By Winirrep Biccs. 
Jack. 7s. 6d. 


TAL. By Fentmore Cooper. Gollancz. 8s. 6d. 
KALULU THE HARE. By Frank WorruinctTon. Collins. 6s. 
_ THE WHITE MAN’S GARDEN. By Mervyn Skipper. Elkin Mathews. 6s. 


THE GOLDFISH UNDER THE ICE. By CuristopHer Mortey. Elkin Mathews. 
6s. 


_ MOSTLY MARY. By Gwynepp Rar. Elkin Mathews. 3s. 6d. 
_ BROOMSTICK NIGHTS. By Anne Corner. Wells Gardner. 5s. 
_ TOLD. By Compton Mackenzie. Blackwell. 6s. 
_ NO.8 JOY STREET. Blackwell. 6s. 
THE CHILDREN’S PLAYHOUR. By STEPHEN SouTHWOLD. Longmans. 6s. 
- TURN AGAIN TALES. By Laurence Housman. Basil Blackwell. 7s. 6d. 
THE STORY OF PIERRE PONS. By F. p—E Miomanpre. Dent. 6s. 
_ POEMS FOR CHILDREN. By Watrter DE LA Marz. Constable. 7s. 6d. 
- HERE BE DRAGONS. By Gwynne Evans. Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 
THE KING OF THE GOLDEN RIVER. By Joun Ruskin. The Studio. 15. 


HE best things to appear this year for the delectation of children are the numer- 
ous books with historical teaching in them. In The Hostages, by Naomi Mitchi- 
_ son, the tales are all of the period preceding the Christian era. They are, perhaps, only 
_ midly interesting in themselves, but the history in between them—the introductions 
to each—is excellently potted, and the stories undoubtedly serve to make the facts more 
_ vivid to the eye of a child. They are written in well chosen, simple language, also 
~ calculated to hold a child’s elusive attention, while not too agitating for its sensitive 
emotions. The Tracks of Our Forefathers deals with England from the landing of the 
ro Anglo-Saxons till about the fifteenth century, and is very well done indeed ; and The 
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Heroes of Asgard, though they are only tales of Scandinavian mythology, gives a very — 
good picture to the mind’s eye of life in northern Europe. Books and Their History is a 
book that children should certainly have put before them. If it does not interest them 
they can evade it ; but with a little assistance the interest of most children could be 
awakened in this most enthralling subject. The book is well supplied with illustra- 


tions of old illuminated manuscripts and early printing, hieroglyphics and sign- 


writing. It is an excellent idea to have brought out this small, easily-handled volume 
and the publisher and compiler are to be congratulated. In The Prince from Overseas, 
by Sir Basil Thompson (which came out in July), a story, staged in Martinique in the 
middle of the eighteenth century, gives good historical information along with an 
exciting plot, and though not specially published for the young, is a book that would 
suit anyone in their teens at this time when the usual perturbation of the season is 
upon us. While Westward Ho ! with Drake is the genuine “ boy’s book ” article, of the 
Spanish Main and most racy and readable. 

Another book which came out in the summer is Swallows and Amazons, by Arthur 
Ransome, and is thoroughly suitable for presentation at about this time. It is the 
story of some children, allowed to camp out by themselves on an island in a lake, who, 
naturally, pretend to be sailors on a buccaneering expedition and who meet some other 
roving salts like themselves, declare war, become friends, and generally enjoy a wonder- 
ful holiday of make-believe. Any child who knows about being in boats and on the 
water, anywhere between the ages of eight and fourteen, will love this adventurous 
tale. 
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The Golden Forest is of educational value also, but its interest is related to botany © 
and zoology. It can be highly recommended for those children who display the — 
dawnings of an interest in these subjects ; or, even more, to encourage the dawn of such © 


an interest. 


In fairy stories Miss Olcott again supplies Wonder Tales, this time from Germany ; _ 


and they are as good as ever. I am not sure that this volume does not outshine its 
predecessors. Red Magic, another and, unfortunately for us all, the last—as these 
come out posthumously—collection by Romer Wilson, is a selection of fairy stories 
from all countries. It includes the original Three Bears, by Southey, with the 
“ Little Old Woman ” instead of the more romantic ‘“‘ Goldilocks,” as heroine : yet 
I am afraid few children will appreciate this change ! 

Broomstick Nights, by Mrs. Anne Corner, another book which has been out since 
the early part of this year, is a book which should have a fresh stimulus in sales at the 
present moment. It is written for quite young children and is a whimsical account of 
how the author, imagining herself on a broomstick, flies up to the Fairy Queen to 
inquire of her what happened to the little people of the nursery rhymes after all we 
know of them is over. ‘‘ Humpty Dumpty,” “‘ Little Bo-Peep,”’ “* Wee Willie Winkie,” 
etc., all have their lives amplified and explained in an entertaining and skilful fashion 
calculated to amuse all children who know their nursery jingles by heart. 

The World’s Best Stories for Children is a splendid volume, and marvellous 
money’s worth at 7s. 6d. But I have one quarrel to pick with it; the omission, in 
the list of contents, of the names of the authors of the stories seems to me to be 


a 


completely unreasonable ; one has to turn to the end of each story to see by whom it is _ 
—yet, surely, this is of some importance in selecting a tsory to read ! However; the — 
stories are all of the best : Andrew Lang, E. Nesbit, George Macdonald, Mr. de la — 


Mare, etc. 


Then there are Tal, by Mr. Fenimore Cooper, something very new and amusing in ) 
the miraculous adventure line ; The Goldfish Under the Ice, by the gifted hand of Mr. _ 
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__ Christopher Morley—a delightful little essay—tike stories for very young minds—it 
' is beautifully printed and got up and would make a charming Christmas present ; 
| Mostly Mary, by Miss Gwynedd Rae, a charming book for little ones, about a family 
of bears in the Berne Zoo ; Kalulu the Hare, another book of stories of native African 
animal lore by Mr. Frank Worthington, with “ the little wise one ” (the hare) the hero 
as he was before ; The White Man’s Garden (a garden in Borneo) which shows how all- 
conquering nature reclaims a neglected garden through the medium of imaginary 
conversations between plants. 

We come, lastly, to the anthologists : Told, by Mr. Compton Mackenzie, is a 
collection of that brilliant author’s stories for children which have appeared in previous 
Christmas anthologies, such as Foy Street ; some, also, come from the Radio Times ; 
and some of the poems are taken from Kensington Rhymes. It is an excellent book of 
stories. Then there is another Foy Street (No. 8) which has as good a number of 
stories as its predecessors, and the Children’s Play-Hour has come out again, this time 
in green, with tales by Stephen Southwold, Rose Fyleman, Walter de la Mare, and 
H. G. Wells. Told Again Tales, by Mr. Laurence Housman, are a splendid selection 
and the illustrations are remarkably prolific and apt—a point to appeal to little 
readers, who like to have eye as well as ear engaged if their attention is to be held. 
And this brings me to the next book on my list, which is worthy of highest praise 
almost entirely for this reason : The Story of Pierre Pons. It is translated from the 
French and published in England and New York, and deserves to go off with a rush. 
The pictures, by M.P.Guignebault, that so copiously adorn the text, are delicious, and 
the story is of equal quality. I sincerely hope many nurseries will be supplied with 


this enchanting book by Christmas Day. But if this is my wish for Pierre Pons 


_ still more do I hope that the next book I have to mention will be in all nurseries. It 
is Poems for Children, by Mr. Walter de la Mare. These poems, that come out of 
Songs of Childhood, Peacock Pie, etc., are every child’s rightful heritage. My only 
regret is that this volume could not have included the Heath Robinson illustrations 
that decorated the first volume of Peacock Pie. Children liked them ; and with 
children “‘ seeing’s believing.”” A picture focuses a poem in their minds and leaves 
them with a memory that (if they have liked the poem) can never die. Still, Peacock 
Pie is Peacock Pie and here it is to be had with about twenty new poems that have not 
appeared in any collected edition before. Some of them are as exquisite as anything 

_ Mr. de la Mare as ever written. Here is the last verse of a poem to a candle that a 
child is lighting itself to bed with : 

But steadfast as a sentinel, 
Vigilant and stark, 

Guard there the battlements of light 
Against the dark ! 


Lastly, The King of the Golden River, by John Ruskin, has been brought out by the 
_ Studio Publications Ltd., in a lovely little golden yellow book. It is a beautiful fairy 
story, on old, traditional lines, telling of three brothers who sought for treasure, and 
only the last deserved and found it because he gave up his chance of getting it by 
_ showing mercy to the distressed whom he met on the way, up the golden mountain. 
_ Simply and beautifully written, this is a lovely gift book. 

ae EILEEN SQUIRE 
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NEW EDITIONS AND REPRINTS 


ESSRS. DENT have published, in three volumes at 25s. the set, the Swan 
Shakespeare, with drawings of scenes and costumes by Jean Campbell, — 
and notes on production by C. B. Purdom. This is a useful work for 
amateur societies who wish to embark upon Shakespearean production. — 


WA\iercnes numerous reprints, suitable for inexpensive Christmas presents and 
catering for all tastes, are Rugger, by W. W. Wakefield and H. P. Marshall (Long- - 
mans, 7s. 6d.) ; Biography for Beginners, by E. C. Bentley and G. K. Chesterton 
(Werner Laurie, 3s. 6d.) ; The Sea and the Jungle, by H. M. Tomlinson, with charming 
woodcuts by Clare Leighton (Longmans, 15s.) ; yet another edition of The Week-End 
Book (Nonesuch Press, 6s.) ; The Complete Short Stories of ‘“ Saki’? (Lane, 7s. 6d.) ; 
Dream Days, by Kenneth Grahame, illustrated by Ernest H. Shepherd (Lane, 
7s. 6d.) ; The Stuffed Owl, by D. B. Wyndham Lewis and Charles Lee (Dent, 6s.) 5 
The Pleasures of Architecture, by C. and A. Williams-Ellis (Cape, 4s. 6d.) ; Chanties in 
Greek and Latin, by W. H. D. Rouse (Blackwell, 2s. 6d.) ; and Dr. Fekyll and Mr. 
Hyde, with sharp, clear, photographic-like illustrations, which are very effective, by 
S. G. Hulme Beaman (Lane, 12s. 6d.). 


WO additional reprints de luxe issued by Messrs. John Lane are The Confessions 

of an English Opium-Eater, illustrated by Sonia Woolf (21s.), and The Duchess of 
Malfi and The White Devil ,with copperplate illustrations and decorations by Henry 
Keen (215.). 


ESSRS. ERNEST BENN have published Great Italian Short Stories (8s. 6d.). 
It includes extracts from Boccaccio, Bandello, and Giraldi, and examples of the 
work of D’Annunzio, Pirandello and Papini among the modern writers of Italy. 


ESSRS. FATTORUSSO, of Florence, have published a monumental edition 

of the Vision of Dante, in Cary’s translation. It is illustrated with innumerable 
drawings, and nearly five hundred other reproductions of works of art of the old — 
masters, with a life of Dante, copious notes and a full index. The binding is a very 
pleasant red, but the effect is spoiled by ugly gilt lettering, and an embossed portrait of 
Dante. The paper is glazed, which seems rather unpleasant to English readers in a 
volume of literature, but the print is extremely good. 


1 Res Alcuin Press, Chipping Campden, Gloucestershire, have published a 
limited edition of The Life and Death of Thomas Wolsey, by George Cavendish, 
at 84s. (300 copies). Nine copies, illuminated in gold and colours, and hand-bound in 
full morocco, will be on sale at fifteen guineas each. The London agents of the Alcuin’ 
Press are the Richards Press, go, Newman Street, W.1. Probably the earliest separate 
biography written in the English language, its re-issue is designed to commemorate 
the four hundredth anniversary of Wolsey’s death. 


ESSRS. SHEED AND WARD have re-issued the “ earliest work of G.K.C., _ 
first published thirty years ago, and long out of print.” This youthful volume of — 
Mr. Chesterton’s is Greybeards at Play : Literature and Art for Old Gentlemen. The — 
comic illustrations are delightful, the poem is characteristic, and the price is only — 


35. 6d. 
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